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electiOnS make THE DIFFERENCE 
...and you save up to 30". 


Here’ are some of the books the BOOK FIND CLUB has offered its 
members in recent months. As you can see they are all books you 
really-want to read and to keep for your permanent library. It is 
selections such as these that have earned the BOOK FIND CLUB 
its reputation for ‘‘the best in books’ on the best of terms 


( ompare THE PRICES 


As an introductory offer, to acquaint 
you with the benefits and privileges of 
membership, the Book Finp CLus 
invites you to choose any three of 
these distinguished books — 

all Book Fino CLus selections 

— for the special members’ 

price of only $3.95. 
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Chooseany 3 for ony 3.95 


RETAIL VALUE UP TO $27.50 
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A HISTORY OF SEXUAL CUSTOMS. By Dr. Richord THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY. By John Kenneth Gol- 
Lewinson. An absorbing study of the widely vary 


ing sexual customs of the world, from the dawn 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL. By Arthur M 
braith. A timely, thoughtful book that challenges Schlesinger, Jr. The second of Arthur Schlesinger’s 
the conventional thinking of our economic policies brilliant volumes on the history of the age of 
of history to recent Kinsey reports. Pub. ot $5.95 Written with oll the charm, wit and bite which Roosevelt. The electric excitement and surging 
Member's Price $4.50 mokes Galbraith oa rority of his generation vitality of the first two years of the new admin- 
—The New Republic. Pub. ot $5.00. Member's istration are fully captured in this outstanding 
A WISTORY OF WESTERN MORALS. Historion Price $3.50 volume. Pub. at $6.75. Member's Price $4.75. 
Crane Brinton considers with relentiess honesty 
Oe ay oe Gee Sapetent Sane seniy AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. Mox Lerner’s THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN. By S. J. Perelman. 
me ee - — ray gehen nae pecs 0 monumental study of life and thought in the Thirty years and over 650 pages of Perelman’s 
. ~ “, “4 od Pang coat the aed cen ~ Seninen. United States today. Pub. aot $10.00. Member's finest and funniest writing, including two com- 
natur i 1e possibility ’ : 
Pub. ot $7.50. Member's Price $4.50 Price $4.95 plete novels. Pub. at $5.95. Member's Price $3.95. 


THE NATURAL HOUSE. By Frank Lloyd Wright 
The moster architect's great book on the sma!/ 
house—in which living becomes a purposeful od 
venture in natural freedom and dignity. Pub. at 


$7.50. Member's Price $5.50 
THE ODYSSEY: A Modern Sequel. By Nikos 


Kazontzokis. A monumental continuation of the 
journey of Odysseus from the point in the nar 
rative where Homer left off. Pub. at $10.00 
Member's Price $5.95 


THE GREEK MYTHS. By Robert Graves. An 800-page 
volume containing a complete mythology of the 
Greek Gods and Heroes retold in the light of 
modern archaeology and anthropology by one 
of the masters of English prose. Pub. at $5.00 
Member's Price $3.75. 


J. B. Archibald Macleish’s brilliant verse drama 
based on the myth of Job, ond 

BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. Aldous Huxley 
revaluates his “Brave New World” in light of 
the forees which threaten us today. Combined 
Publisher's Price $6.50. Member's Price (for both 
books) $4.50. 


ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. The most famous 
courtroom oddresses of Clarence Dorrow. Pub. at 
$6.50. Member's Price $3.95 
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THE BOOK FIND cLuB, c/o THEATRE ARTS, 205 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club A History of Sexual Customs 
and send me for only $3.95 (plus postage and handling) [) A History of Western Morals 
the three books that I have indicated. | agree to buy at [) The Natural House 
least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel 
twelve months, with the understanding that I am to [) The Greek Myths 
receive a free bonus book after my fourth such purchase. [) J. 8. & Brave New World 
I am to receive each month without charge the Book Find [ Revisited (count as one) 
News containing an authoritative review of the forth- )} Attorney for the Damned 
coming selection and descriptions of all other books avail- The Affivent Societ 
able to me at special members’ prices. This will enable [) America as a Civilization 
me to make my own choice: if I do not want the selection [) The Co.ning of the New Deal 
announced I can return your form saying “send me [| The Most of S. J. Perelman 
nothing” or use it to order another book from the more 
than 100 current choice titles offered. I may cancel my SAVE the cost of postage and 
membership at any time after purchasing five selections handling of your introductory offer 
or alternates by enclosing check or money order. 
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City Zone State 

(Some offer and prices apply in Canodo. Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) TA7-59B 
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Charlie Ruggles, who has returned to Broadway after an absence of 
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Taylor-Cornelia Otis Skinner comedy The Pleasure of His Company. 
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WORLD THEATRE ARTS CALENDAR 


FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS 


AUSTRALIA 

ADELAIDE—Theatre Royal. Shirl Conway in 
Auntie Mame, through July. 

MELBOURNE—Her Majesty’s. My Fair Lady, 
through July. 

SYDNEY—Theatre Royal: Googie Withers in 
Roar Like a Dove, through July 23. Empire 
Theatre: Danny Kaye through July 25. il- 
lip St. Theatre: The Bi , through 


July. 
AUSTRIA 
MTeoy (world pre ond ey — A 
wor premiére uly 6; 
Arabian "X ms (on the floating stage), july 
22, 3. eo Vienna State ra Bal- 
let, July 29, Au joan of Arc, July 28, 30-31. 
ERL ( ROL) Poston Plays, through July. 
“p. Aug. 2; The Festival. Everyman, July 


26, Au Flute, July 27, Aug. 
* Coat fan tutte, Nah 28. 


BELGIUM 

COURTRAI—Commemoration folkloric Battle of 
the Golden Spurs, July 11. (Through July, 
the famous Sound and Light Plays will be pre- 
sented in Bouillon, La Roche, Bruges and 
Tournai. These are described as ‘“‘thrilling 
dramas”’ by the Belgian Tourist Office and are 
performed at night in floodlit medieval castle 
courtyards.) 


BERMUDA 
FORT ST. CATHERINE—My Heart Stays Here 
(outdoor drama), July 28-31. 
PROSPECT PARK—This Island’s Mine (outdoor 
drama), through July 12. 


CANADA 
JASPER, Abe se Jasper Story, a musical 
historama, Jul 
STRATFORD, Gotario— Stratford Festival. Irene 
Worth, a as Campbell and Frances Hyland 
in As You Lie It and Othello in re aren 
through July; in the Underworld, Ju y 
10-11, 14-18, ‘21-25. 
—— p's — ¥- - Lm mL y= 
throug ys is, july 
Fak, begi a 


6-18; e Student July 
VANCOUVER — International porren Bape Ximenez- 


Vargas 5 a nol, July 14-18, 20-25; Or- 

ice, July 18, 22, as 27, 31; 

Anna Russell, Bardi 27-31, Aug. 1; Eva Le- 

Gallienne and Viveca Lindfors in Mary Stuart, 

uly bw 1, Aug. 1. Ly Under the Stars: 

King ‘and , through 11; The Choco- 

late Soldter, July 13-25; Ox !, beginning 
uly 


GLAND 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON — Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theatre. Charles Lau — and Mesy Ure 
in A Midsumer et Yh July 1 
16, 20, 23, 27, Aw Paul 7 Geen and Sam 
Wanamaker in Otkellc, July 4, 13, 17, 21, 28, 
30; Laurence Olivier and Edith Evans in ante 
lanus, July 7-9, 15, 18, 22, 24, 29, Aug. 
Edith vans in All’s Well That Ends Well, Jul; 


FRANCE 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE — Twelfth International 
Music Festival. Il Mondo Della Lune, Ji aH 18, 
21, 25, 29; The Enchanted 9 uly 
23, 28; Cosi fan tutte, July 26, 
ARLES Antique Theatre. Geaedts Mireille, 


July 11. 

AVIGNON—Dramatic Art Festival, beginning 
July 13. Drama Festival of the Théatre Na- 
tional Populaire, July 15-31; Jean Vilar and 
his company will perform. 

BEAUGENCY—Sixth Festival of Music and 
Drama. Cécile ou I’Ecole des Péres and 
Sicilien ou l’amour peintre, July 3-4. 

BELLAC—Music and Drama Festival. Cyrano 
de Bergerac, July 2; La Guerre de Troie n’aura 
pas lieu, July 4; Evening of Ballet, July 5. 

BU RGUND —Festival of the Nights of Bur- 
gundy. Through July, the theatre group wan- 
ders through Burgundy and, at week-ends, 
strikes up 

LYON-CHARBONNIERES Music and Dramat- 
ic Art Festival, crores J i 

gS of Cimiez. ate,’ Paty 4; Marie- 

— ae 11; Elektra, July 18; Mac- 
July 2 Maria Tallchief and Georges 
Suiting’ Aug. 

PARIS— Thente ‘des Nations, Theatre Sarah 
Bernhardt. Spectacle de Ballet (India), July 
1-5; Ulysses in Nighttown (Great Britain), 
jv 7-10; Troilus and Cressida <7 me 
uly 12-13} Ballets: U.S.A., July 15- 

PRADES—Pablo Casals Music Festival, july 4-20. 

QUIMPER—Fete of the Queens of Cornouaille, 


20 


July 23-26. A folklore event featuring 1,000 
musicians and 2,000 dancers. 
TOULON- Festival de la Tour Royale. Ondine 
1 by the Comedie de soeegnee, July 
Come © Ballet Taneeff, July 2 
VAISON A-ROMAINE —- Festival of Dramatic 
Comedy. Jean-Pierre Aumont and Marisa Pa- 
van in The Infernal Machine, July 25-26. 


GERMANY 
BAYREUTH—Richard Weonsr 7 The Fly- 
ing Dutchman, July 23, ; Parsifal, 
J iss 31; mor, Rly AME: 36 ; Tristan 


uly 2 
HANOVER— — Law plays at Castle Herr- 
enhausen 1 coum J 
HEIDELBE RG— ae; performance of Wallen- 
stein in the castle, through Fest 26. 
HERSFELD—1959 Hersf # nym Pla 
Robbers, The Persians, og 
and Great World Theatre, <4 ” July 6. 
Laoag plays are presented in an o - air set- 
in the monastery ruins at Hersfe 
HIT: td Pimpinone, I roe. Dido me Aen- 
eas an impinone, Ju u 
LANDSHU JP Reval “Wedding 1475, 
Germacy's S greatest Mitel pageant, through 


July 1 
= Weeks Festival, beginning 
28. Everyman and Murder in the Cathe- 
will be two of the dramatic offerings. Don 
Carlos will be presented July 29, Aug. 1-2, 4. 


GREECE 
ATHENS—Athens Festival of Music, Drama and 
Ballet, beginning Aug. 1. 


HOLLAND 
AMSTERDAM—Troilus and Cressida, July 3-4; 
ad Zerrissene, Jul AE 7, 11; Cosi fan tutte, 
6, 135 Kosa ova, July 8; Il Mondo 
in 7 uly rT " Greco and his 
a agg llet, July 10-11 1-11; jis Meneghini 


Callas 11; Suor Angelica and 
Gianni Tey. July 13. a 


ARNHEM —‘Troflis and Cressida, July 1; Der 
July 6; José Greco and his Spanish 
Ballet uly 8 
DEVENTER— “roils and Cressida, July 2; Der 
Zerrissene, July 10. 
"a ay 7 fea Fal mg Pa ome anit 
t uly us an uly ° 
Zerrissene, J 


Der 13. 

SCHEVENINGEN Jost Greco and his Spanish 
Ballet, Jul 5. 

THE | HAGUE” Ci fom tutte, July 2, 14; 0 

Luna, July 
Jute 7 8, B13; Troilus v7 Creaida, Je 
ane Kabanova, July 7; ke 
ica and Gianni Schiccht, hes 

UTR rat ‘osé Greco and his Sr nick Ballet, 
July 4; 1 Mondo Della Luna, July 6; Troilus 
and Cressida, July 8; Cosi fan tutte, July 11; 
Der Zerrissene, July i4. 


ICELAND 
ey! = National Theatre. The Barber of 
Seville, through July; The Magic Glasses (chil- 
dren’s play), through July; Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night, through July. 


ITALY 

FLORENCE—Maggio Musicale, Testo Com- 
unale. Nabucco, July 8, 10, 12, 

SPOLETO—Festival of ' Two Worlds. Opera 
House: Ballets oe Ann i". 3-5, 8, yl 
The Duke of July 12; The An 
Fire, July 5, 7 Oe ii: Chamber Theatre: ies 
one-act plays by J ack aly 2 William Inge 
and Tennessee Willian 2-4, 8-9, if: 
ohn Gielgud in Ages of Man, July 4.5: Al 
m Leaves: Europe, July 5, 11-12; Album 
Leaves: U.S.A., July 10, 12. 


SCOTLAND 
PITLOCHRY—Festival Theatre. An Ideal Hus- 
band, The Constant Wife, Madeleine Smith 
The Switchback, The Splendid Outcasts and 
The Wonder! A Woman Keeps a Secret in 
repertory, through July. 


SPAIN 
GRANADA-— International Music and Dance Fes- 
tival, through July 2. 


SWEDEN 
KUNGALV—The Kings in Kungahalla. A chron- 


icle play, given to oy la the city’s 
1000-year ce a, Ra 

LEKSAND— 1 Bad Open-air per- 
formances of oa 'D 4d. traditions with 
folk music, haw 17-26. 

STOCKHOLM—Oscar Theatre: My Fair Lady, 
through July. Drottningholm Court Theatre: 
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Handel’s Rodelinda, beginning July 15; Scar- 
latti’s Il Trionfo dell’Onore, July 1-15. 

VISBY — (Isle of Gotland) —St. Nicholas’ 
Church. Petrus de Dacia, miracle play with 
music presented in the ruins of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, July 15-16, 18, 20, 22. 24, 26, 28, 30. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
DUBROVNIK—Tenth Festival of Music, Drama 
and Folklore, through July. 


BROADWAY 


Openings scheduled for this month aren’t 
taking place on Broadway, as anyone can sur- 
mise, but they’re booked solidly on the summer- 
theatre circuit—under the stars (if they’re out), 
beneath a tent or inside a converted barn. How- 
ever, visitors to New York (‘‘New York Is a 
Summer Festival,’’ proclaim the city fathers) will 
find enough variety and choice among the offer- 
ings pe Be to continue, which include: 

try Rides Again, a musical adaptation of 
the Western novel by Max Brand that has had 
four movie versions. Music by Harold Rome, 
book by Leonard Gershe, and direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. With Andy 
Griffith as the shy but efficient deputy sheriff, 
Dolores Gray as a dance-hall hostess, and Scott 
Brady as the villain (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
the conflict between the old ways and the new 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
ov Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein. 

he cast includes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.). 

Gypsy, a musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur urents, music 
by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, and 
choreography and direction by Jerome Robbins. 
With Ethel Merman, Sandra Church and Jack 
Klugman (Becadwer. 1681 Broadway). 

1B. Archibald MacLeish’s verse paraphrase of 
the Book of Job, which places the action in the 
present time. Elia Kazan directed a cast that 
includes James Daly, Basil Rathbone, Christo- 

her Plummer and Nan Martin (ANTA, 245 W. 

2nd St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn who dabbles in romance and _ international 
relations during a visit to Japan. The cast, di- 
rected by Dore Schary, includes Gertrude Berg 
and Cedric Hardwicke (Shubert, 225 W. 44th 


t.). 

Make a Million, a farce comedy by Norman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore about a badgered 
television producer and his quiz show. Sam 
Levene is starred (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.). 

The Music Man, the long-run musical about 
a con man who reforms under the influence of a 
right-minded librarian. The setting is Iowa in 
1912, and the cast includes Robert Preston, Paul 
Ford and Barbara Cook. Meredith Willson wrote 
the music and lyrics, and, with Franklin Lacey, 
is coauthor of the book (Majestic, 245 W. 44th 
St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Shaw's Pygmalion is the source of 
this musical with book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner, score by Frederick Loewe. Edward Mul- 
hare and Pamela Charles currently have the top 
roles (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner about 
an international playboy who returns home to 
attend his daughter’s wedding, but instead spir- 
its her away. Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritchard 
(who directed) head the cast (Music Box, 239 W 
45th St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that abounds in pantomime and sight 
gags. With Robert Dhéry and other members of 
the original company of the Paris and London 
runs. Scheduled to close July 6 for vacation and 
reopen Aug. 3 (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play dealing with members of a Negro family 
in Chicago and their struggle to improve their 
lot. With Sidney Poitier and Claudia McNeil 
(Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 

Redhead, a period musical, starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late Her- 
bert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, 
music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss 
Fields. The action centers around a waxworks 
apprentice (Miss Verdon) who is pursued by a 
mysterious strangler. Bob Fosse is the director- 
choreographer, and Richard Kiley the male lead 
(46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, which has a Deep South setting and 
a plot about a faded movie queen and her 
young gigolo. The cast, directed _ Kazan, 
includes Paul Newman, Geraldine age and Sid- 
ney Blackmer (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, William Gibson’s two- 
character domestic play whose theme is loneli- 
ness; now with Hal March as a lawyer from 
Nebraska and Lee Grant as a dancer from the 
Bronx. In its second year (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
St.) 
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The World of Suzie Wong, a drama by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about a 
Hong Kong prostitute who captivates a young 
Canadian artist. France Nuyen and William 


Shatner have leading roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 
44th St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 

Three of the successful off-Broadway offerings 
have been holding forth for more than the past 
season. Heading the list, of course, is The Three- 
penny O Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of 
the musical work by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, well into its fourth year (Theatre de 
Lys, 121 Christopher St.) ; The Boy Friend, re- 
vived by the New Princess Company, in_ its 
second year (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.) ; 
and Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, also in its 
— year (Martinique, 32nd St. at Broad- 
way). 

Holdovers from the 1958-59 season include: a 
revival of Thornton Wilder’s classic Our Town, 
directed by José Quintero (Circle in the Square, 
5 Sheridan Sq.); a revival of Arthur Miller’s 
adaptation of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People 
(Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. S.); Mark 
Twain Tonight!, a solo rformance of selec- 
tions from Twain’s works by Hal Holbrook (4ist 
St. Theatre, 125 W. 41st St.) ; and Once U a 
Mattress, a musical, directed by George Abbott, 
spoofing the fairy tale about the sensitive princess 
who couldn’t sleep because a pea was hidden in 
her bed. The book is by Dean Fuller, Marshall 
Barer and Joy Thompson, lyrics by Mr. Barer, 
— — by Mary Rodgers (Phoenix, 189 Second 

ve.). 
Also scheduled to continue are: a revival of 
the musical Leave It to Jane, with book by Guy 
Bolton, lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse and music 
by Jerome Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Sev- 
enth Ave. and W. 4th St.) ; Shaw’s b ant Bil- 
lions and Overruled, alternating with his Get- 
ting Married (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal 
St.); a revival of Anouilh’s The Waltz of the 
Toreadors (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.) ; and Many 
Loves by William Carlos Williams, alternating 
with The Cave at lah, formerly calle 
Father, by Paul Goodman (Living Theatre, 530 
Sixth Ave.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: Dr. Willy 
Nilly, a musical adapted by Alfred Drake and 
Edward Eager from Moliére’s The Physician in 
Spite of Himself, with lyrics by Mr. Eager and 
music by Pembroke Davenport (Barbizon Plaza, 
106 Central Park S.); Fallout, a revue with 
sketches by Abe Goldsmith, Jerry Goldman and 
David Panich, and music and lyrics by Martin 
Charnin, Robert Kessler and Paul Nassau (Re- 
nata, 144 Bleecker St.) ; Billy Barnes Revue, with 
music and lyrics by Mr. Barnes, and sketches and 
dialogue by Bob Rodgers (York, 64th St. and 
First Ave.) ; a revival of Gilbert Seldes’ adapta- 
tion of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (East 74th St. 
Theatre, 334 E. 74th St.); and a revival of The 
Young and Beautiful by Sally Benson, based on 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s stories (Theatre East, 211 
E. 60th St.); and a revival of the melodrama 
The Drunkard (Gate, 162 Second Ave.). 


TOURING SHOWS 
CHICAGO—The Music Man (Shubert). 
DENVER—West Side Story, through July 11 

(Auditorium). 

LOS ANGELES—My Fair Lady, through July 
11 (Philharmonic Auditorium); West Side 
Story, beginning July 14 (Philharmonic Audi- 
torium). 

SAN FRANCISCO—Bells Are Ringing with Judy 
Holliday, through July 4 ‘Cemeeat » Two for 


the Seesaw, throug puly 4 (Geary); Roman- 


off and Juliet with Peter Ustinov, July 6-25 
(Geary); My Fair Lady, beginning July 13 
(War Memorial). 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Sunrise at Campobello 
(National). 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for the September calendar must be 
received by July 12.) 


CALIFORNIA 
COSTA MESA—Orange Coast College. Guys and 
Dolls, July 30-31, Aug. 1. 
LOS ANGELES—Workshop Seven. Sideshow, be- 


ginning July. 17. 
MANHATTAN BEACH—Chapel Theatre. The 
Rope Dancers, through July Pe The White Car- 


nation, beginning July 16. 

PALO ALTO—Comedia. Men Without Shadows, 
Pygmalion and The Man of Shadows in rep- 
ertory, through July. 

SACRAMENT Music Circus. The Student 
Prince, through July 5; Kiss Me, Kate, jay 
6-12; Kismet, July 13-19; Damn Yankees, July 
20-26 ; Tom Sawyer, July 27-Aug. 2. 

SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre. 
Tenth Annual Shakespeare Festival. Romeo 
and Juliet, Love’s r’s Lost and Henry 
IV, Part I, in oo bepinning 

TUSTIN—Tustin Playbox. Holiday 
through July 11; Captain Carvallo, Jul 
Visit to ‘a Small Planet, beginning July 28 


COLORADO 
CENTRAL CITY—Central City Opera House. 








A MAJORITY 
of ONE 


by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 


Directed by 


DORE SCHARY 


“BEST PLAY’::::"--... 


POITIER 


Re —_ 
a raisin in the sun 
a 7 wer & WRRAINE HANSBERRY 
«» CLAUDIA McNEIL RUBY DEE 
Eves. Orch. $6.90: Mezz. $5.75, 4.80: Batic. 
$4.05, 3.60, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. 


$4.60; Mezz. $4.60, 4.05: Bale. $3.60, 3.00. 2.30. 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 241 W. 47th St., N.Y.C. 


The Town’s Number One Comedy Hit’ 
—WALTER WINCHELL 
FREDERICK BRISSON & THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY present 


RITCHARD SKINNER 


A Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Directed by MR. RITCHARD 
Air-Cd. MUSIC BOX, 239 W. 45 St. Cir. 6-4636 
Eves. at 8:40. Matinees WED. & SAT. 


~ EST MUSICALS 
Bye ent 


EDWARD PAMELA 


MULHARE: CHARLES 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


a 
My Fair lacy 
RONALD RADD 


Air-Cond, MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. o 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 





‘ “DAZZLING DELIGHT!" 


—WALTER WINCHELL 
| The New Musical 


ER, 
1, DRUM 
nf SONG 


ST. JAMES, W. 44 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


TAKE 
THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


Get photos made—not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 
performer! 


1 wed 


511 West 59th Street 
New York 19, New York 


for appointment: CI 5-8986 








Die Fledermaus, July 1-3, 7-9, 11-12, 14, IS, 
21-25; The Ballad of Baby Doe, July 4-5, 
9-11, 14-16, 18-19, 21, 23, 25. 
CRIPPLE ik EEK— “_lperial Howl, 
ayer Spoilers, throug y- 
GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rocki 


2-3; The Great Sebastians, 
bas Suap, July, 16-17; The The Good 


airy 
STEAMBOAT a SPRINGS Perey Manahetd Thea- 
tre Festival, Julie Harris Theatre. Caesar and 
Cleopatra, July 24-25; Gianni Schicchi, July 
~-Aug. 1. 


Imperial 


CONNECT ICUT 
FARMINGTON—Oval in the Goer. Visit to a 


Planet icon ul Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, July 3 


4° ; ae of Not for 
Burnin Slane uly 28 
SHARON--Sharon 2 layhouse. The Fou om, 
aa July 4 ; The Taming of the 
uly 6- Descending, Jy 13-18; 
owie, July 20-25; Too True be Good, 


ul 
sfORRS ic estey of Goanention. 
1 =f Ani pea Wek ~ lly july 14-18; Me 
uly f-il; mi uly = is- 
ter Roberts, July 21-25; gay July 28- 


Aug. 1. 

STRATFORD—American Shakespeare Festival. 
Romeo and Juliet, July 1, 3, 5, ae 4) 15- 
16, 18-19, 22-23, + 29-30, Aug. erry 
Wives of Windsor, July 1-2, 4, otis, 14-15, 
ie 18. 21-22, 3, Au A’ Midsummer Night’s 

Dream, July 4 nk Well that Ends Well, 
duly 24-26, 38-24, Aug. 1. 

w PORT—Westport Count Playhouse. A 
Party with Betty Comden and Adolph Green, 
July 6-11; Caesar and Cleopatra with Fran- 
chot Tone and Susan Stras rg, July 13-18; 
Red Letter Day with Gloria Swanson and 
Buddy Rogers, July 20-25; Nina with Shirley 
Booth, July 27-Aug. 1. 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO—-University of Chicago, Court Thea- 
tre: Othello, July 1-5, 9-12; Love for Love, 
uly 16-19, 23-26; Francesca da Rimini, July 

Aug. 2. Theatre on the Lake: The Number, 
a July 4; Just Married, July 7-11; Ed- 
,» My Son, duly 1418 Uncle 43 July 

21-25; Imherit ‘the Wind, july 28-Aug 
DEC ATUR—Alhambra eatre. Kisme uly 
; uly 9-13; The Stu lent 
al » july 23-27; 

iondes, July Aug. 3. 

EVANSTON—Northwestern University, Garden 
Theatre. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Rivals, Sam, King of Thebes and St. Joan 
in re , through July. 

EVER REE! PARK—Drury Lane Theatre. 
Petticoat Fever with Tom Duggan, through 
July 12; Anniversary Waltz with Joan Ben- 
nett, July Lig Remains to Be Seen with 

nise Darcel, beginning July 28. 

HINSDALE— Hinsdale Summer Theatre. Anasta- 
sia with Eugenie Leontovich, “4 July 11; 
Fair Game with Veronica Lake 13-25. 

QUINCY—Quincy ey Lau Theatre. 


Anastasia, July 5-8; appy Time, July 
19-22. 
INDIANA 
MICHIGAN CITY—Dunes Summer Theatre. 
Visit to a Small Planet, July 1-5; Bell, Book 
and Candle, July 8-12; ; Nude with Violin July 
15-19; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, July $9.96 ; 
The Tunnel of Love, July 28-Aug. 2. 
NASHVILLE—Brown County Theatre. Visit to 
a Small Planet, July 3-5, 10-12; On Borrowed 
Time, July 17-19, 24-26, 31. 


KENTUCKY 
BARDSTOWN—My Old Kentucky Home. The 
Stephen Foster _ through July. 
DANVILLE—Pioneer Playhouse. Kind Sir, July 
2-6; Night of the Auk, July 9-13; The House 
of Bernarda Alba, uly 6-20; See How They 
Run, July 23-27; Heaven Can Wait, July 30- 


Aug. 5. 
LOUISVILLE—Iroquois Amphitheatre. Carol 
Channing Revue, July 15-19. 


MAINE 

BOOTHBAY—Boothbay Playhouse. Up in Ma- 
bel’s Room, through July 4; Dear Delinquent 
July 7-11; Towards Zero, July 14-18; Wild 
—* Chase, July 21-25; Home at Seven, July 
28-A 

HARRIGON— Deertrees Theatre. Born Yesterday, 
through July #5 4; Third Best Sport, July 7-11; 
Separate T: July 14-18; Drink to Me 
Only, uly TB; A View from the Bridge, 
uly ug 

MONMOUTH —Gilbert and Sullivan Festival 
Theatre. The Grand Duke, through July 4; 
Sweethearts, July _" The Mi , July 13- 
18; The Vv King, July 20-25; The 

uly 27-Aug 


Gondoliers, ’ 
SKOWHEGA} ~ghakewood Theatre. Howie, 


through July 4 


MARYLAND 
OAKLAND-—Garrett’ County Playhouse. Petti- 


coat Fever, July 7-11; at Seven, July 
14-18; Time Out f for Ginger July 21-25; John 
Loves Mary, July oy Se 

OLNEY—Olney Theatre through 
+ BS Gambit, j' y 7-19; Piss Berk of a 


uly 21-Aug. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BEVERLY—North Shore Music Theatre. Naugh- 
ty Marietta, July 6-11 is» You Were ee 

adele 18; 8 "Giet uly 27-Aug. 
ON—Cambridge Denmas estival - 
litan Boston Arts Center. Twelfth Night with 
eee meee and Fritz Weaver, July 9-26; 
th Jason ay Jr. an Siobhan 

Moleans ) beginnin July 30 
COHASSET— hore Music Circus. Bells 
Are Ringing, y 3 1-11; The Student Prince, 
july 13-18; Oh, Captain!, July 20-25; Can 
Can, July by. Aug. 1, 
EDGARTOWN— eit Ti Summer Theatre. 
Gis, th through ; The in Gracie, July 14- 
25; The Drun ae 

vette, brmkara and Suilivan Players : 
Ruddigore, {ul 14-18; The Gypsy Baron, July 
21-25; The , July 7B-Aug” 1. Falmouth 
Playhouse: The Tunnel of Love with Eddie 
Bracken, through Beg! 4; Hilary with Joan 
Fontaine, July 6- The Girls in 509 with 
Fay Bainter, July is. 18; Nina with Shirley 
Booth, July 20-25; The Loud Red Patrick with 

Pat O’Brien, July 27-Aug. 1. 
HARWICH—Harwich Junior Theatre. Beauty 
r the Beast, July 7-9; The Royal Adventure, 


21-23. 
HYAx (NIS—Cape Cod Melody Br Li'l Ab- 
ner, July 1-11; Can Can, July 13-18; Say, Dar- 
me. july 20-25; Bells Are ging, July 27- 


LEE s acob’ s Pillow Dance Festival. White Ma- 
donna with Ruth St. Denis, through July 4; 
Erik Bruhn and Lupe Serrano, beginning July 
7; Ballet Rambert, July 14-Aug. 1. 

NANTUCKET—The P la yhouse. You Never 
Know, through July 11; Macbeth, July 13-18; 
The China e, July 20-25; Claudia, July 
27-Aug. 1. 

PROVINCETOWN — Provincetown Playhouse. 
The Hairy Ape, through fay 5; The Summer 
of the Seventeenth 1, July 7-12; Dona Ro- 
sita, July 22-27. 

STOCKBRIDGE—Berkshire Playhouse. Time Re- 
membered, through July 4; Picnic, July 6-11; 
The Diary of Anne Frank, uly 20-25; Man 
and Su duly 27-Aug. 

WEST SPRING LD— Sorrow ton Music Fair. 
Say, Darling, through 4; Li’l Abner, July 
ours Pal ni July 2 2, Bells Are Ringing, 

inning July 27. 

wi IAMSTOWN—Williamstown Summer The- 
atre. Auntie Mame, July 3-11; Look Back in 
Anger, July 14-18; Charley’s Aunt, July 21-25; 
A Streetcar Named Desire, July 26-Aug. 2. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN yw oy eS of iictignn. Look 
Back in Anger, 8-11; The Rivals, July 
15-18; The Jaltz | the Toreadors, July 29- 


AU SGUistA- -Barn Theatre. Bells Are Ringing, 


uly 7-13; Say, Darling, July 21-27; Who 
‘hat Lady I Saw You With?, July 28-Aug. 2. 

CALUMET—Kewcenaw Playhouse. Or Mice and 
Men, July 1-5; Blithe Spirit, July 8-12; The 
Diary of Anne Frank, july 15- 19; A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, ju 22-26; Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, July 29-Aug. 

CEDAR—Cherry County Playhouse. ae H 
Time with Greta Thyssen, Jul A Hale 
in the Head with Marvin Mil a eS 14-18; 
The Bat with Zazu Pitts, July 51-25, 

COLON—Wingspread Summer Theatre. The Sil- 
ver Whistle, through July 4; The Glass Men: 
erie, July 7-11; Inherit the Wind, July i4-ié; 
bate Seny Heart, July 21-25; Our ‘own, July 

ug 

GRAND LEDGE— Leton, Playhouse. Tobacco 
Road, July 1-5; The Diary of Anne —_, 

x 8 12; Se te Tables, July 15-19; 
in 509, July 22-26; Our Town, uly 29 29. 


ont! Petoskey em iggy Howie Leg uly 

; Look Homeward need, July 2; Mo- 

July 14-19; Third ‘Bests ‘july 21- 

; The Diary of "Anne Frank, July port uly 21 

SAUGATUCK”. Red Barn Theatre. Burlesque, 

through July 4; ree Tables, July 6-11; 

Oklahoma!, July 15-18; Picnic, July 20-25; 
Cat on a Hos Tin Roof, July 27-Aug. 1. 


MINNESOTA 
BEMIDJI—Paul Bunyan Playhouse. Towards 
Zane, uly 1-5; See How They Run, July 7-12; 
Our own, uly 14-19; The Great i 
uly 21-26 ¢ Moon Is Blue, July 28-Aug. 2 
EXC LSIOR—Old Log Theatre. Third est 


S uly 1-5, yt Spider’s Web, Jul ag 
2896: The Tuan . 


» beginning u 
MINNEAPOLIS Munnerers Centennial = 
boat. Billy the Kid, Goomm a4 5, July 21-26; 
She S to. Conquer, J 
RED WING—Minnesota Goeenal’ & Showboat. 
Billy the Kid, guy 7-12; She Stoops to Con- 
quer, July 14-19. 
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OFF-BROADWAY 
sé WONDERFUL gore. 


Times 


THORNTON WILDER'S 


Pulitzer Prize Play 


oveweaty JOSE QUINTERO 


Mail orders sr Tues.,Wed., Thurs. |8:40. 
Sun. 2:40 & 8:40: Fri. 


$3.00, 4.00. 
_ 8:40 & Sat. 7:00 & 10:00: '$3.50, 4.50. 
IM THE SQUARE, 7th Ave. & W. 4th St., OR 5-9437 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY—Starlight Theatre. Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, through July 5; Tom Sawyer, 
July 6-12; Say, Darling with Eddie Bracken 
and Johnny Desmond, fay 13-19; New Moon 
with Earl te uly 20-26; The Great 
Waltz with Vic Damone, July 27-Aug. 

ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Municipal Oeeee. 
Captain!, through July 4; Rio Rita, July Pry 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes July 13-18; Fanny, 
July 20-25; Li’l Abner, July 27-Aug. 1 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Pioneer Ri, yhouse. Born Yesterday, 
uly 2-5; Laura, J a. 16-19; Uncle Tom’s 
cabin, July at 3 Aug. i-2. 
HELENA—Brewery tree. Janus, throu h by 
4; Visit to a Small Planet, July 6-1 The 
Happiest Millionaire, July 20-Aug. ‘ 
MISSOULA—Montana State Universit The 
hogy ad awe Po, through July 5; inthe 
for 7-12; Rainmaker, July 
14- ise ly ‘Back, Little's Sheba, July ‘O1- 26 ; 
The Matchmaker, July 28-Aug. 2. 
VIRGINIA CITY—Virginia City Players. The 
Lion of the West, through July 25; The Hen- 
rietta, beginning "July 27. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

GEORGES MILLS—Lake Sunapee Playhouse 
Fallen Angels, through Jul Death of a 
Salesman, July 6-11; The Mh moan Pte 
ag Separate Tables, July 20-25; The Girls 

' uly 27-Aug. 1. 

HAMPTO? -Hampton Playhouse. The Tunnel 
of Love, uly 4-11; The Reluctant Debutante, 
July 13-1 Holiday for Lovers, July 20-25; 
Separate Tables, uly 27-Aug. 1. 

NEW LONDON—New London Players. Gigi, 
through July 5; Bells Are Ringing, July 7-12; 
The Diary of Anne Frank, July 14-19; Auntie 
wed July 21-26; The Tunnel of Love, July 

u 

NORTH CONWAY—Eastern Slope Playhouse. 
Auntie Mame, July 6-18; The Girls in 509, 
July 20-25; Visit to a Small Planet, July 27- 


Aug. 1. 

PETERBOROUGH—Peterborough Players. Mis- 
alliance, July 1-11; The Diary of Anne Frank, 
july 15-25; The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
oeginning uly 29. 

SWANZEY—Swanzey Players. The Old Home- 
stead, July 17-19. 


NEW JERSEY 

CAPE MAY—Cape May Playhouse. rah , Desting, 
through July 4; Sabrina Fair, July 6-11; Picnic, 
july 13-18; Oh, Men! Oh Women!, —_ 20- 

The Moon Is Blue, July 27-Aug. 1. 

CEDAR GROVE—Towers Summer Theatre. Pic- 
nic, through July 5; The Seven Year Itch, 
July 7-12; There’s Always a Murder, July 14: 
19; The Rope Dancers, July 21-26. 

HADDONFIELD—Camden County Music Fair. 
The Law and Mr. Simon with Menasha Skul- 
nik, through July 4; Pal Joey, July 6-11; Babes 
in Arms with Julie Wilson, July 13-16; Li’l 
Abner, July 20-Aug. 1. 

PINE BROOK—Pine Brook Show Tent. Li’l Ab- 
ner, through July 5; Show Boat, July 6-19; 
Wish You Were Here, July 20-Aug. 2. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE—Summerhouse: The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, July 1-5; The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, Jul 12-19; ‘Bravo, July 29-Aug. 2 
University of New Mexico Summer Theatre: 
Claudia, July 3-5; On Borrowed Time, July 
ane 17-19; Kind Lady, July 24-26, July 31- 
ug. 2. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY-—State College Arena Summer Theatre. 
Too True to , July 15-18; Uncle 
Vanya, July 29-Aug. 1. 
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CHAUTAUQUA—Chautauqua Reperuny The- 
atre. The Perfect Alibi, wy 10; Uncle 
Vanya, July 15, 18; The Diary of Anne Frank, 
July 23, 25; Pictures in the Hallway, July 30, 


Aug. 1. 

COOPERSTOWN—Duke’s Oak Theatre. Who 
Was That Lady I Saw You With? through 
uly 5; The Girls in 509, July 7-12; The 
iary of Anne Frank, July 14-19; More Sinned 

ainst than Usual, July 21-26; The Happiest 
Millionaire July 26- Aug. 2. 

CORNING- ngs Summer Theatre. The King 
and I, throw july 4; Who Was That Lady 
t'Saw’ You With? July 7-12; Third Best Spore, 
July 14-19; The Diary of Anne Frank, July 2!- 
26; Say, Darling, July 27-Aug. 1. 

GARDEN CITY —Adelphi College, Summer The- 
atre Workshop. The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner, July 14-16; An Inspector Calls, July 23-25. 

JONES BEACH Marine Theatre. Song of Nor- 
way, through July. 

NEW SCOTLAND-—Shelley Players. Picnic, 
through July 5; The Potting Shed, July 7-12; 
Life with Father, july 14-19; The Glass Menag- 
erie, July 21-26; The Mousetrap, July 28-Aug. 
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NEW YORK CITY—Madison Square Garden: A 
Festival of Russian Music and Dance, July 
7-18. Lewisohn Stadium: Eartha Kitt with a 
program of folk and theatre music, July 11. 

NORTH TONAWANDA—Melody Fair. The 
Most Happy Fella, through July 5; Li’l Abner, 
July 7-19; Show Boat, July 21-Aug. 2. 

SARANAC LAKE—Saranac Lake Summer Thea- 
tre. The Diary of Anne Frank, through July 
4; The Tender Trap, July 6-11; Dracula, July 
13-18; No Time for Sergeants, July 20-25; 
Fallen Angels, July 27-Aug. 1. 

WESTBURY—Westbury Music Fair. Li’l Abner, 
through {uly 5; Say, Darling, July 7-12; Pal 
Joey, July 14-19; bes in Arms with Julie 
Wilson, July 21-Aug. 2. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BOONE—Horn In the West. beginning July 3 
CHEROKEE—Mountainside Theatre. Unto These 

Hills, through July. 
MANTEO—The Lost Colony, through July. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MANDAN—Custer Me morial Amphitheatre. 
Trail West, through July. 
MEDORA—Burning Hills Amphitheatre. Old 
Four Eyes, through July. 


OHIO 

BEREA—Berea Summer Theatre. icnic, July 
15-18; Come Back, Little Sheba, July 22-25; 
Bus Stop, July 29-31. 

SINCINNATI—Cincinnati Summer Opera. Mad- 
ama Butterfly, July 15 Carmen, July 3; Andrea 
Chenier, July 4, 8; The Barber of Seville, 
July 5, 9; Susannah, July 10, 12, Manon Les- 
caut, July 11, 15; La éme, July 17, 19. 

‘LEVELAND—Musicarnival. The Great Waltz, 
through July 12; Wish You wage Here, July 

13-26; Kismet, beginning July 

LEVEL AND HE IGHTS—Cain a ark Theatre. 
Chinatown Detective, July 6-10; Johnny Apple- 
seed, July 13-17; Rip Van Winkie, July 20-24; 
Ch eyo by the "Dozen, July 27-31. 

,OLU MBUS—Ohio State University, Stadium 
Theatre. Pal Joey through July 4; Ring Round 
the Moon, July 7-11; Arsenic and Old Lace, 
July 14-18; The fo Heart, July 21-25; 
Summer and Smoke, July 28-Aug. 1. 

WARREN—Kenley Players, Packard Music Hall. 
The Seven Year Itch with Dick Shawn and 

Sherry Britton, through July 5; The Pajama 
Game, with Debra Paget, July 7-12; Mister 
Roberts with Howard Keel, July 14-19; Bells 
Are Ringing with Jaye P. Morgan, July 21-26: 
The | of Love with Virginia Mayo and 
Michael O'Shea, July 28-Aug. 2 

WILMINGTON—Wilmington College Summer 
Theatre. Anastasia, July 2-4, 9-11; Elizabeth 
the Queen, July 23-25, July 30-Aug. 1. 

WORTHINGTON—Playhouse-on-the-Green. Mis- 
ter Roberts, through July 4; a July 

6-11; Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?, 
July 13-18; Third Best Sport, July 20-25; The 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, July 27-Aug. 1. 


OREGON 

ASHLAND—O regon Shakespearean Festival. 
Twelfth Night, King John, Measure for Meas- 
ure and Antony and Cleopatra in repertory, 
beginning July 28. 

PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre: Guys and 
Dolls, om July 4; Time of the Cuckoo, 
July 7-18. regon Centennial: Harry Bela- 
fonte Revue, July 23-25. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Playhouse. 
Make a Million, through July 4; Time Re- 
weg July 6-18; Dark of the’ Moon, July 
20-Aug. 2 
BUSHK ‘¥" Bushkill Playhouse. Private Lives, 
teen gy 4; The Tunnel of Love, July 7-11; 
~——. uctant Debutante, July 14-18; The 
Waltz of the | yong i July 21-25; Separate 
Tables, July 28-Au 
CONC ORDVIL LE— aA wine Music Circus. 


The M Widow (1959 version), July 7-12; 
| a gg, 14-26 


LAS VEGAS’ 


RESORT HOTEL 


SPECTACULAR FLOOR SHOWS! POOL! 
18-HOLE GOLF COURSE! HEALTH CLUB! 
SUPERB CUISINE! SMART SHOPS! 
500 DELUXE ROOMS AND SUITES! 


On Stage! 
June 30 —July 27 
THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW 


For Reservations 
NEW YORY CITY — PL 1-3434 
LAS VEGAS - DU 2-6000 


DESERT INN 
COUNTRY CLUB 


Cobbler 
to the 
American 


Theatre 
a 





TED SHAWN, 


Founder-Director of the 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL 


(near Lee, Massachusetts) 
is proud to announce the 


U.S. Debut of 


THE BALLET RAMBERT 


“the cradle of British Ballet'' 


for three weeks beginning 


JULY 14th, 1959 


Write for full festival schedule, and summer 
school catalog of "The University of the Dance," 


or send ticket orders to: 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


_BOX 87 





GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 


200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 


Goodman Memorial Thectre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sens. 
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Dance News 


Louis Melancon 


| Bey Or -Veley Forge Music Fair. The King 
and I ¢ July 4; The Law and Mr. Simon 
= Me Skulnik, July 6-11; Bells Are 

Jane Morgan, July 13-25; Pal 


Joey 27-A 
“FAYE ae LE “Tetem Pole Playhouse. The 
through 4. 


INDIANA Sogn Theatre ¢ Gut, St State Teach- 
oe Coleg Cees The , Ha sit: 
oo a t y ; 

The Loud Patrick, “Tami, 18; Janus, 
{" 22-25; he Seven Year Itch, July Aug. 


FESRERT COW —Goune Gables Bounein Play- 
house. omy Darling, through July 11. 

| LANCASTER—Fulton Theatre. Say, Darling with 
Maxie Rosenbloom, through July 4 

| a GRETNA—Gretna Playhouse. Just 


| through Jul 

MOYLA TAN a Theatre. The Madwoman 
| of Chai 

PHILADELPHIA— 


lot, throu > 
Biay ouse in the Park. A 
View from the Bridge with Luther Adler, 
| through July 4. 
| PITTSBURGH—The Ttayhouse. The Tunnel of 
| Love, through July 4 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
CUSTER—Black Hills Pla nouns, Goetee State 
Park. Jenny Kissed Me, Tut Legend 
ee Dele Gale ful 6. 13,20, 277 Thee Si 
= Whistle, July 8-12, 15- 19; "Wonderful Town, 
July 22-26, "July 29-Aug. I 


TEXAS 

AUSTIN—University of Texas. A Hatful of 
Rain, July 14-16; Man of Destiny, The Shew- 
ing up Blanco Posnet and How He Lied 

to Her Husband, July 28-30. 
| FORT WORTH—Texas Christian Gaenity- 
Ly Eanesunte, July 15-18; Fallen Angels, July 

Aug. 1. 





VERMONT 
WINOOSKI PARK—Players Incorporated, St. 
ey wd s Playhouse. Oecdi Rex. et, july 7-11; 
} he Boy Friend, July 14-18, 21-25; Lady’ 5 
i for Burning, July 28-Aug. 1. 


VIRGINIA 
ABINGDON—Barter Theatre. Voice of the 
Whirlwind, through July 4. 
— Sherwood Amphitheatre. Thy Kingdom 
Come, through July 


| WILLIAMSBURG—The Common Glory, through 


July. 
WASHINGTON 
BELLEVUE Selieves Playbarn. Holiday for 
Lovers, July 3 ~ a Visit to a Small Planet, be- 
ginning Jul 


SEATTLE- . +e of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: A Moon for the Misbegotten, through 
July. Penthouse Theatre: Dear Delinquent, 
through July. Uginennsy Playhouse. Kiss Me. 
Kate, beginning July 9 


WISCONSIN 
APPLETON—Attic Theatre. A Roomful of Roses, 
July 11-13, 18-20; The Rainmaker, July 25-27 


Aug. 1-3. 

MADISON- 5 - amg e nion Theatre. Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, July 2-4; Detective —% 4 
July 16-18; The Cocktail Party, July 30-Aug. 1. 

RIPON— -Ripon Summer Theatre. Claudia as 
10-14; “yg -4 Does It, July 17-21; A Roomful 
of Roses, July 24-28; e Shop at Sly Corner, 
July 31-Aug. 4 


WYOMING 
LARAMIE—University of Wyoming. 
from the Bridge, through July 3; ear iT 
or The Merry bicnasah, “9 ~ @ 15-17; Hazel 
Kirke, July 29-31. 


August Issue 


complete text of: 
Summer of 
the Sevententh 
Doll 
by Ray Lawler 
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Portrait of a Prize Winner 

In at least one respect, the com- 
mittee that picked David Hurst and 
Lois Nettleton as winners of the 
Clarence Derwent awards for the 
season just past followed the rules 
of the annual competition to the let- 
ter. The rules state that the awards 
shall go to the actor and actress who 
give the best performance in non- 
featured roles. Mr. Hurst, who played 
the police inspector in Noel Coward's 
ill-fated Look After Lulu, was just 
about the most nonfeatured actor on 
record. 


The truth is, he wasn't strictly on 
record, in one important sense. If 
you’re the type who saves theatre 
programs, and you happen to have 
one from the Coward play, you will 
look in vain for a biography of this 
actor. The omissicn was noted by one 
sharp-eyed theatregoer shortly after 
the Broadway premiére in March, 
when the critics’ kind words for 
Hurst set many of us to speculating 
about his background; and since the 
theatregoer was articulate, he wrote 
a letter to one of the New York 
newspapers, chiding the producers 
for gross negligence. What the in- 
dignant letter writer didn’t know 
was that he himself was perpetrating 
an injustice. 


“I felt rather bad about that,” the 
actor confessed when we talked to 
him recently. “The management took 
the blame because only I was left out 
in the section of the program devoted 
to biographical sketches of the play- 
ers. Actually, it was at my own sug- 
gestion. There was a big cast and we 
were told that each of us in the 
nonfeatured parts could have only a 
few lines in the program. Rather 
than compress my career into two 
lines, I told the management of the 
play that I'd rather pass up any 
mention.” 


Well, well, we thought; this young 
man is certainly candid, but it re- 
mains to be seen how realistic he is. 
So we asked about his background, 
and what he told us convinced us 
that his story does call for more than 
two lines. Lulu is his only Broadway 
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play to date, and his only other New 
York appearances have been in the 
off-Broadway bill of Ionesco plays, 
The Bald Soprano and Jack, and in 
television. But Hurst has been in the 
United States for less than two years. 


“I’m English-trained,” he told us. 
“IT was in a West End revue with 
Audrey Hepburn —a very nice per- 
son — and then I did some work in 
night clubs, films and television in 
London. About that time I decided 
to become a comedian in my spare 
moments. Three years ago I got a 
part in the original London company 
of Romanoff and Juliet. I began as 
the Spy, played the Russian Ambas- 
sador for a time, went back to the 
Spy, and when Peter Ustinov went 
off to make a film later in the run, 
I took over the top role of the Gen- 
eral. Before that, I'd gotten a lot of 
very good training in theatre during 
a hitch with the British Army. It 
was really better than any drama 
school.” 


Though the thirty-three-year-old 
actor speaks with a fine British ac- 
cent, he was born in Germany of 
Austrian parents. (His father, by the 
way, spent much of his own life in 
the theatre as director and manager.) 
After Hitler came to power, the fam- 
ily moved to Vienna in 1935, but it 
wasn’t that simple; three years later 
came the Anschluss, and young Hurst 
was on his way to England. 

Now he is married to an American 
girl and he plans to remain here. But 
he doesn’t want to be typed as a 
Continental comedian, and he told us 
that he was about to shave off his 
beard, even though beards served him 
well in Romanoff and Lulu. “There 
are only a limited number of beard 
parts,” he said. 

Hurst didn’t think much of his 
small role in Coward's adaptation of 
the Feydeau farce at the time he 
took it. From that and the incident 
of the Playbill biography, one might 
easily conclude that he has more 
than a normal actor’s share of ego. 
But then you learn that he had some 
qualms about getting the Derwent 
award, and you are refreshed by his 
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approach to his future in the theatre. 
“I hope there won’t be any bad 
feeling over a foreigner getting the 
prize,’ Hurst remarked. “I’m in the 
midst of talking about several parts 
for next season, but American pro- 
ducers are a little suspicious. They 
want to be shown, but they are very 
nice when they find you can produce 
too. Whenever someone asks me about 
my plans, I always tell him that I’m 
planning to play Hamlet. But re- 
member that the big thing is this: 
What is the producer planning?” 


Short Run, Long Memories 
Lois Nettleton, who won a Derwent 
award for her work as an Irish girl 
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in God and Kate Murphy, told us that 
she has been in New York “longer 
than I care to make public.” Though 
we took the observation with a grain 
of salt, she has been in town long 
enough to serve as Barbara Bel 
Geddes’ stand-by in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, to play opposite Claude Rains 
in Darkness at Noon, to tour with 
Edward G. Robinson in the same 
drama, and to play a season of Shake- 
speare in Stratford, Connecticut, in 
1957. 

She almost did the Kate Murphy 
role off Broadway, the season before 
she finally did it on Broadway (for 
all of a week and a half). She orig- 
inally read for the part during the 





1957-58 season, but the off-Broadway 
version never materialized. Like Look 
after Lulu, this Irish drama by Kieran 
Tunney and John Synge was not long 
for Broadway, when it finally arrived 
late in February, but Miss, Nettleton 
is not at all unhappy over her de- 
cision to be part of it. When voting 
time for the Derwent awards came 
round, five gentlemen named Brooks 
Atkinson, Herman Shumlin, Ward 
Morehouse, Gilbert Miller and Clar- 
ence Derwent remembered the Chi- 
cago girl. And now, she reports, with 
an eye to employment for next sea- 
son, “things are beginning to boil a 
little faster.” 


Pay's the Thing 

Since actors are only human, and 
humans must eat, it is natural enough 
that they take a thoroughly practical 
view of awards. Wendy Hiller made 
no bones about her reaction to win- 
ning an Oscar in Separate Tables. 
“Never mind the honor, though I’m 
sure it’s very nice of them,” she told 
the London News Chronicle. “I want 
lots of lovely offers to go filming in 
Hollywood, preferably in the winter 
so that I can avoid all the horrid 
slush and cold over here. 

“I still like the theatre best. The 
camera always frightens me, and it’s 
so exhausting to be frightened all the 
time. But I’m prepared to be fright- 
ened some of the time for the right 
consideration.” 


Ed and Emmy 

Award-time in television found Ed 
Sullivan a bit unhappy. Unhappy 
enough, in fact, to ask that the Emmy 
award ballots of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences be im- 
pounded. Specifically, Ed wanted. to 
know how many of those qualified to 
vote actually did vote, and how many 
ballots were cast in awarding prizes 
in various categories. 

Nothing especially unusual there, 
but what caught our eye was a para- 
graph in an Associated Press dis- 
patch, datelined New York. It has a 
measure of dead-pan humor — purely 
unintentional humor, we are sure; 
but if we didn’t know the AP’s repu- 
tation for sobersided reporting, we'd 
suspect that one of its writers might 
be trying to give The New Yorker an 
item for its “Fuller Explanation De- 
partment.” After noting Sullivan’s re- 
quest that the ballots be impounded, 
the dispatch reads: 

“*The entire proceedings constitute 
a mystery which nobody seems to 
know anything about, and it is time 
that something is done,’ said Sullivan, 
who is a trustee of the academy. 
Sullivan did not win an award in 
Wednesday night’s presentation.” 

(continued on page 75) 
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ON BROADWAY 


Destry Rides Again 


As the season entered the homestretch, a good 
many of us were looking forward to seeing it 
produce a really first-rate book musical. Some 
of us were still looking forward to that same 
objective, a little wistfully, the morning after 
Destry Rides Again had blown into town. Ob- 
viously this Broadway attempt to improve the 
breed of horse operas, not by pari-mutuels but 
by setting cliches to music, is not the ultimate 
answer. Unless you are a confirmed lover of 
westerns, the show at the Imperial is apt to 
leave you with mixed emotions. After the dust 
has settled, you’ve had a run for your money, 
sure enough, but is the trip really necessary? 

The question strikes us as highly pertinent in 
an age when everything from Dostoevski to the 
farmers’ almanac is considered fair game for the 
musical theatre. If you contend that there is 
no reason why Max Brand’s story, which has 
had four screen treatments of an essentially non- 
musical nature, shouldn’t be set to music in the 
present case, we will counter with the suggestion 
that there is no valid reason why it should, un- 
less the people involved can make a substantial 
contribution of their own. If the musicalizing 
process is nothing more than a business to meet 
the steady demand for a form of popular enter- 
tainment — there is always the expense-account 
trade to be accommodated, after all — a lot of 
us might be more profitably employed in trying 
to write original librettos to go with new scores. 
The stories would be fresh, a few of them might 
even be good, and there would be none of this 
looking back at old models to discover what has 
been gained or lost in the transformation. We’ll 
concede readily that Brand’s yarn is a better bet 
all around for the musical stage than Juno and 
the Paycock or Pride and Prejudice. When the 
source material is of such modest origin, nothing 
much can be lost in the making of a musical, 
Lord knows. But has anything much been gained? 

Well, Michael Kidd has staged it with a world 
of enthusiasm, and though his choreography 
tends to stick pretty closely to the hoedown for- 
mula, it has undoubted vitality. On a couple of 
occasions he has slowed down the tempo to pro- 
vide comic interludes for the ladies of a frontier 


DESTRY RIDES AGAIN — The fancy woman of the 
frontier town of Bottleneck expresses her contempt, and 
that of the entire community, for the sheriff who won't 
tote a gun, by presenting a rose to him. At her side is 
the town boss, backed by his henchmen. The three prin- 
cipals are (from left) Scott Brady, Dolores Gray and 
Andy Griffith. 
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brothel, who dance very daintily to soft music 
and thereby provide an ironic touch to the other- 
wise ingenuous proceedings, even though the 
basic idea of such numbers is becoming a bit 
threadbare. But most of the dances are high- 
spirited western-style affairs, and at least two 
of them deserve special mention. Near the end 
of the first act there is a saloon specialty in 
which cowboys and bar girls have a go at 
determining which of their number have the 
greater endurance. The result is a draw and a 
thoroughly good time for audience members. And 
to open the second act, Kidd has played his ace 
in the form of a number called “Are You R« ady, 
Gyp Watson?,” which is sung by everyone on 
the premises to a cowhand behind bars, facing 
possible execution on the following day for his 
part in the murder of the town sheriff; it begins 
as a mock dirge and in the process of generating 
all the steam of an old-fashioned Billy Sunday 
revival, it is quite wonderful. Nothing else in 
Destry can top it. The unfortunate part is that 
nothing else comes very close. 

Among the other assets picked up along the 
trail to the Imperial, we should mention a warmly 
funny performance by Andy Griffith, the mild 
deputy sheriff who is as unprepossessing and as 
tenacious as a London bobby, and a suitably 
brassy one by Dolores Gray, the saloon hostess 
who is no better than the next. The extreme 
contrast in their natures sets up any number of 
comic possibilities, of which the inevitable seduc- 
tion scene (“I Know Your Kind’) is probably 
best. The portrayals of the villain and the 
sheriff, by Scott Brady and Jack Prince, are 
standard enough western caricatures, but you 
won't find the sort of scenery Oliver Smith has 
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designed for the handsome production in a movie 
or television western, for all the newfangled color 
processes and distended screens. 

So much for the credit side. Regrettably the 
score and the book are still to be taken into 
account, and they are, after all, rather important 
in the new Destry. They are not too satisfactory, 
however. With the few exceptions already noted, 
Harold Rome’s music is negligible. At the heart 
of the matter, Leonard Gershe’s script lacks a 
point of view, or perhaps it has one too many. 
The rambling first act seems to be largely bur- 
lesque. The second is much leaner and essentially 
serious; it conforms, almost to the letter, to the 
classic formula for the showdown between bad 
man and good. It isn’t really musical comedy at 
all, in spirit, and it is no more advanced than 
William S. Hart, but it is surely the most com- 
pelling part of the show. It suggests strongly 
that what is best about a western musical — 
or this one, at any rate — is just western. A 
subversive thought, that. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Five of the seven 
newspaper judges voted for the musical. Among 


the affirmatives were Richard Watts, Jr. of the 


Post: “a bright, lively and consistently entertain- 
ing show”; John Chapman of the Daily News: 
“this exuberant and enormously colorful show 
is just what this effete town needs”; and John 
McClain of the Journal-American: “feeble praise, 
perhaps, but I think Destry Rides Again is the 
season’s best musical to date.” Brooks Atkinson 
of the Times, among the dissenters, found the 
show a case of “the mountain and the mouse.” 
He added: “Some fine talent has been wasted 
on unimaginative material.” To Walter Kerr of 
the Herald Tribune, the musical represented a 
negative triumph of efficiency: “Destry does 
everything well except make you care. For some 
odd reason, fondness has been finessed right out 
of it.”) 


The Nervous Set 


There is probably nothing wrong with this 
modest musical comedy that a few drinks for 
the customers could not remedy. The foregoing 
is not meant altogether unkindly, for in St. Louis, 
where the show had its birth earlier in the year, 
the setting was a cabaret-theatre. Seated in such 
congenial surroundings, a man probably could 
divide his time and his activities to good ad- 
vantage. The Nervous Set is a fractional musical 
at best. It does not need one’s full attention; 
it calls for distractions (a cooling drink, per- 
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haps a little conversation with one’s neighbor 
at judiciously spaced intervals), and it also de- 
mands the bohemianism and informality that the 
original locale must have provided. Since Broad- 
way theatres are not so far advanced, the pro- 
duction at Henry Miller’s had to stand or fall 
without benefit of needle beer and cut - glass 
chandeliers, and it is our reluctant verdict that 
it spent much of the evening — especially the 
latter part — flat on its back. 

It was a pity, too, in several respects. By 
spring the town was in need of good musicals, 
as we seem to have remarked several times be- 
fore, and it would have been nice to see a group 
of unknowns come in and take over, especially 
a group that displayed as much freshness and 
vitality as this one did at the outset. They be- 
gan promisingly enough with the theme of the 
beat generation — a Greenwich Village setting, 
the young editor of an avant-garde magazine 
called Nerves (“dedicated to exposing decay in 
American culture”), his stable of extremely odd 
contributors, a nice girl who can’t quite make 
the adjustment to this bedlam, some bright and 
satiric novelties in a song - and - dance line. In 
spirit the early scenes are tonic and diverting. 
They are against almost everything that is es- 
tablished, and some of the earlier numbers — 
“New York,” “Fun Life,” “How Do You Like 
Your Love?,” “Party Song,” “Max the Million- 


THE NERVOUS SET — The latest in a succession of 
lost generations — the beat generation — is celebrated 
in this musical comedy with a Greenwich Village setting 
and a St. Louis origin. Three of the young gentlemen 
of the story were played by (left to right) Larry Hagman, 


Richard Hayes and Gerald Hiken. Below: Tani Seitz, 
the heroine. 
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aire’ — had us thinking of the recent Comden- 
Green entertainment and even The Threepenny 
Opera, which is pretty good reminiscing. Regret- 
tably, when you are working within the limita- 
tions of a book show, there comes a time when 
you must be for something. And when the chips 
are finally down, The Nervous Set is not only 
conventional; it is downright vacuous. About 
half of the total show would make several good 
revue sketches. The other half cries out for 
spirits and chandeliers. 

Among the craftsmen involved, composer 
Tommy Wolf and lyricist Fran Landesman 
emerged with a good deal of distinction. Their 
songs were played by a small but hard-working 
crew of jazz musicians seated at stage left, and 
sung and danced by a group of chipper young- 
sters including Richard Hayes, Tani Seitz, Larry 


Hagman, Del Close, Gerald Hiken and Thomas. 


Aldredge. The porous book was the work of Jay 
Landesman and director Theodore J. Flicker, and 


over the long haul, it was too much for every- 
one. Or too little. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: None of the seven 


newspaper reviewers was in complete accord with 
the show, though Brooks Atkinson of the Times 
found a certain amount to admire in the early 
stretches. “Nothing on the local music stages 
this season has been so acid and adult as the 
wry portrait of Greenwich Village beatniks it 
offers when the show begins,” he said. Two 
others, Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post and John 
McClain of the Journal-American, were intermit- 
tently pleased; Frank Aston of the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun said that he “found himself away 
out in left field,’ and the remaining three found 
themselves in total disagreement with the authors 
and composers. Among the last group was John 
Chapman of the Daily News, who wrote: “I had 
more fun when I was young than I did last night. 
I may be an old poop but I’m not beat.”) 


Denis Johnstcn was director 
of the Gate Theatre in his 
native Dublin during the 
thirties, and also has dis- 
tinguished himself as a 
dramatist, producer and 
war correspondent. As play- 
wright he is probably best 
known for The Moon in the 
Yellow River, which had its 
premiere at the Abbey 
Theatre and has been pro- 
duced in this country as 
well, and The Old Lady Says 
“No!”, which was part of 
the Dublin Gate’s repertory 
during its Broadway engage- 
ment in 1948. 


What Has Happened 
to the Irish? 


(continued on next page) 


by Denis Johnston 
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A few years ago, dropping in on a rehearsal 
of one of my own plays in a summer theatre 
on Cape Cod, I was struck by the peculiar fact 
that most of the male members of the cast were 
speaking their lines without ever opening their 
teeth. After puzzling over this phenomenon for 
a short time, the explanation suddenly dawned 
on me. They were all imitating Barry Fitzgerald, 
whose tricks of performance had evidently be- 
come established as a sort of prototype for the 
proper approach to Irish comedy roles. 

Now, I happen to know that a good deal of 
Fitzgerald's technique goes back to an older 
actor called Arthur Sinclair, who in his turn 
derived much of his comic business from a 
stagehand in the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, who 
actually had no roof to his mouth. So now it 
seems that this handicapped sceneshifter has 
unwittingly become responsible for a current 
American tradition in the playing of Irish 
character parts — an outcome that would prob- 
ably have greatly surprised him, if he had lived 
to hear of it. 

Thirty years ago, that type of misconception 
as to how the Irish talk and behave was more 
prevalent amongst writers than amongst actors. 
John Synge had convinced the world that the 
lilting speech of Connaught and Wicklow was 
one of circumlocution, decorated with an elabo- 
rate misuse of prepositions, and even Eugene 
O'Neill had succumbed to the illusion in writing 
the dialogue of Anna Christie’s broth of a lover. 
Since those days, however, O’Casey’s Dublin 
argot has greatly modified this impression, and 
today expressions such as “a darlin’ man,” 
coupled with a plethora of adjectives, have taken 
the place of the mist that used to envelop the 
Ould Sod, whenever an Irish character finds his 
way on to an American stage. 


These international differences of opinion as 
‘to what the Irishman ought to stand for, and 
how he usually behaves, provide one of the first 
hurdles that a Dublin playwright has to surmount 
in the export market. When played by a purely 
American cast under similar direction, his plays 
tend to be misinterpreted in the general direc- 
tion of leprechauns and Roman collars. When 
rewritten as Tin Pan Alley musicals, or tricked 
out with pocketfuls of stunts, or utterly wrecked 
by both treatments at the same time — as was 
the melancholy fate a few years ago of an ex- 
cellent play called Happy as Larry — they fall 
flat on their faces, and understandably so. As 
a third alternative, whenever they are presented 
in their pristine condition without the assistance 
of any film stars to attract backers, they are 
usually denounced by the Irish-Americans, who 
have always been the archenemies of any por- 
trayal of the land of their origin that is not in 
the strict tradition of The Colleen Bawn. 
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The recent success of Ulysses in Nighttown 
— which in spite of some amusing claims to the 
contrary was, in substance and in form, the work 
of an Irishman called Joyce — was in no way 
thanks to the Kellys in the audience, but to the 
Cohens. It is also a significant fact that a genuine 
Abbey play such as The Shadow of a Gunman, 
full of astringent observations upon recent mat- 
ters of Irish concern, was a failure, while Purple 
Dust by the same author, which is neither Irish, 
English, nor even good red herring, managed to 
survive for several months. From which fact we 
may perhaps conclude that the trouble with many 
Irish plays lies in topic rather than in stagecraft, 
and that the contemporary Hibernian, by insist- 
ing on talking about things that are of no general 
interest to anybody else, has — in the world of 
his theatre — only succeeded in raising himself 
socially from the role of the picturesque peasant 
to that of the middle-class bore. 

There are, however, other difficulties as re- 
gards subject matter that attend upon the pro- 
duction of Irish plays on Broadway. For example, 
the Irish dramatist is constitutionally uninter- 
ested in sex as a subject, and is only concerned 
about it as a sin. Broadway, on the other hand, 
prefers it as a topic to anything else, and — 
although very well informed on the subject of 
crime — is not really very clear as to what sin 
is. Therein lies a very good reason for the fact 
that the Irish second-rate play seldom survives 
exportation, while second-rate English and French 
jobs so frequently do. Sex pulls them through. 

Again, Irish plays are almost invariably writ- 
ten by men and for men. We are none of us quite 
certain what it is that interests Irish women. 
Certainly it is not Irish men. Consequently 
feminine concerns get a very poor showing in 
most Irish plays. Indeed — with the honorable 
exception of Pegeen Mike — it is difficult to 
think of one good straight part that has ever 
been written for an Irish actress. Character 
women there are in plenty; but in her search 
for a vehicle worthy of her talents it will be 
noticed that even so determined an Irishwoman 
as Miss Siobhan McKenna has to turn to Shake- 
speare, Shaw and Enid Bagnold. That is a lament- 
able state of affairs so far as Broadway is con- 
cerned; for Broadway is essentially a woman’s 
world, where no play stands a chance of raising 
the necessary backing unless it is reasonably 
certain to appeal to the element that really de- 
termines whether the house shall be full or 
empty — womanhood. 

However, we had better face bravely up to 
the fact that even these native peculiarities did 
not prevent our theatre from achieving the ac- 
claim in the early part of the century with which 
it was so generously welcomed in the United 


(continued on page 72) 
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Among the distinguished works of the 
early part of the season was La Hobe- 
reaute, Jacques Audiberti’s romantic 
drama set in ninth-century Gaul. The 
two principals in the foreground are 
Daniel Ivernel (left), who played the 
lover of the Druid heroine, and Jean Le 
Poulain, who portrayed her husband. 


Postmarked “Paris” 


A report on the season just past 
by Jean-Pierre Lenoir 


Despite the fact that the line of demarcation 
between one season and the next becomes yearly 
less distinct—through the incursions of the numer- 
ous summer provincial festivals and, in Paris itself, 
through the activity of the major festival known 
as Théatre des Nations, which continues until the 
middle of July—old-established habits die hard. In 
common with the vast majority of my colleagues, 
I still think of the theatrical life of Paris as begin- 
ning promptly at 9 p.m. on September 1 and end- 
ing, rather more indistinctly, somewhere in early 
June. Consequently the ranks of the Syndicat de 
la Critique were a prey to alarm and despondency 
when, by Christmas, the number of worth-while 
new plays we had seen came to the majestic total 
of two—out of sixty-five first nights! 

These two wonder-children, Jacques Audiberti’s 
La Hobereaute and Félicien Marceau’s sequel to 
L’Oeuf entitled La Bonne Soupe are as dissimilar 
as could be wished. 

La Hobereaute is a strangely romantic play set in 
ninth-century Gaul. The title role is that of a win- 
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some half-witch, the last of the Druid vestals, who 
learns that she must surrender her liberty to the 
growing strength of the Roman church. The sym- 
bolic submission of the hobereaute to a Christian 
husband is made in the name of the Druid religion, 
and the triumph of the church is seen by the author 
as the victory of Christianity over paganism—a 
victory compromised, in the play, by the “‘lies and 
turpitude” that surround the marriage. Lotvy, the 
lover of the hobereaute, in despair at her marriage 
to the Baron Massacre, plunges into a life of pillage 
and violence, mostly directed against the institu- 
tions of the church and its followers, and when he 
is finally captured and put to death, the hobereaute 
abandons the Baron to die at his side. 

Jacques Audiberti shares a strangeness of image 
and unexpectedness of phrase with his sometime 
friend Guillaume Apollinaire. His dialogues are full 
of verbal gymnastics and, though providing as 
stimulating an experience in the glare of the foot- 
lights as in the tranquility of the library, they 
present numerous problems to the unwary actor. 
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Above: Jean Marais and Annie Girardot 
made up the Paris cast of William 
Gibson’s Two for the Seesaw, which 
was presented as Deux sur la balangoire. 
The play, which was staged by Italy’s 
Luchino Visconti, is one of a number 
of American pieces that proved success- 
ful during the French capital’s season. 


Below: Francois Billetdoux was both the 
author and a leading actor of Tchin- 
tchin, in which Katherine Renn was an- 
other principal. They had the central 
roles of an Italian man and an English 
woman, residents of Paris, who are 
brought together through the fact that 
their spouses are having a love affair. 


At the Vieux Colombier, where La Hobereaute was 
produced, both Francoise Spira as the vestal and 


Soupe, the author has also diverted his attention 
to the opposite sex. The play recounts the adven- 


Jean Le Poulain as the Baron took the lines in 
their stride without falling prey either to self-con- 
scious declamation on the one hand, or brutalizing 
the delicacy of image and sound into mediocrity 
on the other. 

Félicien Marceau’s theatrical study of despera- 
tion, La Bonne Soupe (The Good Soup), could 
almost be considered as a complement to L’Oeuf 
(The Egg). Like the earlier play, it is biographical 
in subject and cinematic in form. By abusing the 
parallel, however, one risks losing sight of the sev- 
eral important differences that exist. First is the 
indisputable fact that La Bonne Soupe is tech- 
nically superior. M. Marceau has better conserved 
the continuity of the piece; in The Egg, that ele- 
ment was weakened by the narrator’s constant 
moving in and out of the inner action. In La Bonne 
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tures of an attractive young woman who climbs to 
fortune and a rather fragile respectability by tramp- 
ling under her dainty feet a colorful succession of 
gentlemen friends. To a rather sordid tale, M. 
Marceau’s talents of montage—the term here is 
apposite, since his debts to the cinema are evident 

have added an element of universality. In the 
story of Marie-Paule we see to what lengths fear 
and anxiety can drive the human mind. Marie- 
Paule’s life is dominated by her terror of lacking 
money, and we watch with fascination while this 
anxiety grows from scene to scene up to the point 
when, instead of being concerned about mere secur- 
ity, she sees her very identity menaced. 

The problem of providing continuity without 
disrupting the action of the play has been solved 
in an ingenious manner. The role of Marie-Paule 
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II, the heroine as a young woman, the principal 
subject of the inner action, was held by Jeanne 
Moreau, while Marie-Paule I, the same character 
as a mature woman and the observer who provides 
the connecting thread of narrative, was played by 
Marie Bell. Despite a warm reception by the press 
and good bookings for the first few weeks of its 
career, La Bonne Soupe suffered a temporary set- 
back in February when Mlle. Moreau left the cast, 
but it is still running as a moderate success as I 
write these lines. La Hobereaute, on the other hand, 
closed in December and is said to have cost its 
producer, Lars Schmidt, a considerable amount of 
money. 

Fortunately another of Mr. Schmidt’s produc- 
tions, Douze Hommes en colére (Twelve Angry Men), 
adapted by André Obey, was one of the season’s 
top hits. Perceptive theatregoers hope that he will 
not be discouraged by the fate of La Hobereaute, 
and that he will back other equally worth-while 
ventures, should they come his way. 

In addition to the adaptation of Reginald Rose’s 
Twelve Angry Men, Arthur Miller’s A View from 
the Bridge (staged by Peter Brook at the Théatre 
Antoine) and an in-the-round version of The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial—these last two carried over 
from the previous season—several other American 
plays brought home the box-office bacon. William 
Gibson’s Deux sur la balangoire (Two for the See- 
saw), skillfully staged by Luchino Visconti at the 
Ambassadeurs, has Jean Marais and Annie Girardot 
in the parts originally played by Henry Fonda and 
Anne Bancroft at the Booth Theatre in New York. 
At the Athénée, Louis Jouvet’s old theatre, situ- 
ated in the square that now bears his name, Orpheus 
Descending has been adapted and directed by 
Raymond Rouleau; the cast was led by Claude 
Génia, Jean Babilée, Louis Ducreux and the great 
Arletty. A surprising failure in the early part of 
the season was Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock (La 
Tour d’ Ivoire in Paris), which sent Jean Mercure’s 
enterprising plans up in a smoke of acrimony when 
it closed after a handful of performances at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens. The Bouffes is now presenting 
La Bagatelle, Marcel Achard’s new play, which is 
(like all of M. Achard’s plays) a great success 
in Paris. 

Passing hurriedly over what might prove to be 
a mutually embarrassing subject to develop, let 
us consider the other new plays by well-known 
French authors that have been produced during 
the season just past. Jean Anouilh’s new work, 
L’ Hurluberlu, opened in the first days of February 
at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées with Paul 
Meurisse in the leading role. Hurluberlu, ou le 
redctionnaire amoureux, to use its full title, is a 
satire but, unlike Ornifle and Pauvre Bitos, M. 
Anouilh’s two most recent previous works, it pos- 
sesses the saving grace of a sympathetic central 
character, the retired General whose reforming zeal 
is constantly being frustrated by his incapacity to 
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adapt his ideals to the changing conditions of mod- 
ern life. Meurisse carries the whole weight of 
L’Hurluberlu with his magistral interpretation of 
the General. In a role that has been likened to a 
twentieth-century Alceste, he waxes furious, ten- 
der, ironic and grotesque; sometimes he is extremely 
amusing and sometimes deeply moving. 

Henri de Montherlant did not have such a happy 
season. His plays continue to draw crowds to the 
Comédie Francaise. La Reine Morte and Le Maitre 
de Santiago are both in the current repertoire along 
with Port-Royal, which, it is reported, has earned 
the company a total of $280,000 since it was first 
produced in 1954. But his latest work, Don Juan, 
turned out to be a muddled and ill-constructed 
piece when it was produced at the Athénée recently, 
and closed very rapidly although it was played by 
Pierre Brasseur—an actor whose prestige and per- 
sonal following can normally be relied upon at 
least to cover production costs. 

The works of Paul Claudel have been much in 
the public eye during the past season. Apart from 
a revival of L’Echange in the superlatively uncom- 
fortable Théatre de Lutéce that made me forget, 
for at least half of the evening, the physical rigors 
to which my body was being subjected, Jean-Louis 
Barrault has presented a new version of the epic 
Soulier de Satin at the Palais-Royal, and L’Otage 
has had quite a long run at the Vieux Colombier. 


It. was.a busy season for Eugene Ionesco, with a revival, a 
marathon run and a new play. The last-mentioned, Tueur 
sans gages, presented Claude Nicot (right) and Nicolas Bataille 
in major parts. It is Ionesco’s first full-length work and it 
represents a turning point for him in another respect. 
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The latest production of Le Soulier de Satin is a 
modified version of the first offering at the Comédie 
Francaise in November, 1943, the great theatrical 
landmark of the German occupation of Paris. The 
smaller stage at the Palais-Royal has forced M. 
Barrault to abandon some of the grandeur of his 
original mise en scéne, but that has not been with- 
out its advantages in so far as the human element 
of the drama is concerned. L’Otage was staged 
simply and effectively by Roger Dornés toward 
the middle of the season. Héléne Sauvaneix’s per- 
formance in the role of Sygne was the high point 
of this presentation of what is probably the most 
easily accessible of all Claudel’s works for the 
theatre. 

With a new play, Tueur sans gages, at the 
Théatre Récamier; a program composed of La 
Lecon and La Cantatrice chauve continuing a three- 
year nonstop run at the Huchette, and a revival 
of Victimes du devoir at the Studio des Champs- 
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Jeanne Moreau (left) and Marie Bell shared the role of the 
heroine in Felicien Marceau’s La Bonne Soupe early in its 
run; one played her as a young woman, and the other at 
maturity. This work is scheduled to arrive on Broadway next 
season in an adaptation, by Garson Kanin, starring Ruth 
Gordon. 


Elysées, Eugéne Ionesco now bids fair to become 
the Roussin of the avant-garde. The new play is his 
first full-length work and, not unexpectedly, it 
shows a tendency to sag in places—generally at 
those times when the author turns away from his 
central character for a moment to throw a satirical 
glance at the outside world. In more ways than 
one, Tueur sans gages represents a turning point 
in M. Ionesco’s theatrical career. It is the first 
work in which he has attempted to consider, how- 
ever superficially, some of the problems of modern 
society as opposed to the purely subjective phan- 
toms that romp their inconsequential way through 
his short plays. In this connection it is ifiteresting 
to note that the stoic attitude of Béranger, the 
antihero of the new play, when he comes face to 
face with the pleasure-killer in the final scene, 
is characteristic of Ionesco’s nihilistic philosophy 
(which is exclusively personal). A certain philo- 
sophical development is perhaps discernible in the 
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closing lines of the play, as Béranger realizes that 
he is incapable of positive action and fatalistically 
accepts death at the killer’s hands, in so far as his 
final words are ‘Que peut-on faire?”’ This at least 
recognizes the need for action, if it still has to find 
the form that the action should take. 

Tueur sans gages was staged by José Quaglio. 
The décors were by Jacques Noél, an artist with 
whose designs the plays of Ionesco will always be 
associated. They set exactly the right tone for the 
piece; Chirico could not have bettered M. Noél’s 
translation into theatrical terms of the author’s 
“universe without space.’’ The cast, led by Claude 
Nicot as Béranger, was excellent. Even the killer, 
played by Jacques Saudray, managed to convey a 
world of eloquence in the blood-chilling sniggers 
that alone made up his “‘lines.” 

With the exception of Francois Billetdoux, whose 
Tchin-tchin at the newly reopened Théatre de Poche 
has aroused some interest as an original study of 
mental and physical disintegration, the season did 


France’s foremost living dramatist, Jean Anouilh, has been 
represented during the season by a new play, L’Hurluberlu, 
in which Marie-José Martel and Paul Meurisse have leading 
roles. Meurisse’s part is that of a retired general who dreams 
of the glory of France but can’t stay abreast of the times. 
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not reveal any glittering talents among the host of 
new names that appeared on the playbills. The 
Irish author Brendan Behan recently made a dou- 
ble debut in Paris with two productions, presented 
almost simultaneously. His The Quare Fellow (trans- 
lated as Le Client du matin), at the Oeuvre, came 
shortly after the appearance of Theatre Workshop 
on the Théatre des Nations program at the Sarah 
Bernhardt. This London company, always enthu- 
siastically received by Parisian audiences, brought 
Joan Littlewood’s masterly production of Behan’s 
The Hostage, and it was feted by la ville lumiére 
for ten days. 

Although the depression that I mentioned in my 
opening paragraph did not continue indefinitely, I 
should not care to spurn the time-honored observ- 
ances of dramatic criticism by ending on a note of 
unrelieved optimism. So let us say that it has been 
neither a “brilliant” nor a “‘hopeless” season, nei- 
ther—to borrow Arthur Miller’s phrase—a “‘trend- 
less jungle” nor a dialectical debach. END 





Off-Broadway Box Score, 1958-59 
by Richard Watts, Jr. 


By general consent, the production of Chekhov's Ivanov (a 
novelty to New York playgoers, despite its years) was one of 
the season’s top achievements. It had 183 performances at the 
Renata Theatre, beginning in early October. Left to right: Paul 
Stevens, Roberts Blossom, Jacqueline Brookes, Harlin Quist. 
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Anna Cora Mowatt’s 1845 American play of 
manners, Fashion, was produced successfully, 
but the run was halted in March, after forty- 
nine performances, because of a ruling by city 
building inspectors. The production later visited 
Boston for a week. Enid Markey, Frederic 
Warriner and Will Geer had major roles. 





Anyway, the reviewer or the serious-minded 
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Hits and Errors 


In looking for a literary simile to indicate the 
current relationship between the off-Broadway the- 
atre and the drama critics of the New York press, 
I find both Frankenstein and the goose that laid 
the golden egg coming to mind. Encouragement by 
the so-called first-string reviewers is supposed to be 
important to these small, outlying playhouses. But 
one result of it is that so many productions are 
springing up that, called on to cover them in addi- 
tion to the Broadway openings, we seem to have 
built up a giant, bent on overwhelming us. And 
the sponsors of these multiplying enterprises may 
discover they have at least driven off the critical 
geese who have been leading them to gold at the 
box office. 

There are certainly several signs suggesting that 
that is what will happen. It is true that most of us 
continue to keep up with as many of the offerings 
as possible. Brooks Atkinson retains his remarkable 
ability to scent out unpublicized masterpieces put 
on in obscure basements at odd hours of the after- 
noon. But Walter Kerr has already reduced his 
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American classic, and the revival caught its quality 


coverage of off-Broadway openings to a minimum, 
the Daily News has now assigned a second-string 
reviewer to handle them, and Kenneth Tynan, the 
British guest critic of The New Yorker, ignores 
them completely, although much of his reputation 
came from his diligent and perceptive notices of 
the London equivalent of off-Broadway. All this 
may represent a trend. 

If so, it would be a great shame, because the 
off-Broadway contributions to the American the- 
atre are far too important to be ignored. On the 
whole, the perhaps somewhat hit-and-miss system 
of trying to pick the ones that seem of promise in 
advance for first-night coverage seems to work 
pretty well. Not always, though. Some of us 
thought the idea of a young actor, unknown to 
us, donning the make-up of an old man and pre- 
tending to be Mark Twain sounded like something 
to avoid. We couldn’t have been more mistaken. 
Hal Holbrook’s one-man evening Mark Twain To- 
night! turned out to be one of the events of the 
season. 


Arthur Miller’s adaptation of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People, which opened at the Actors Playhouse in February, 
has fared better than the original Broadway production, which 
ran for thirty-six performances. From left: Al Sperduto, Gerald 
Hiken, Ward Costello, Joan De Marrais, Lois Holmes and 
Joseph Warren. : 





Above: One of the early-season entries 
was Jean Genet’s Deathwatch, a psy- 
chological drama that deals with prison 
life—specifically, with three cellmates. 
Two of them in the production at Theatre 
East were played by Vic Morrow (left) 
and Harold Scott. This grim French work 
had a run of sixty-two performances. 


Below: An Arthur Laurents cycle was 
among the more successful offerings of 
the season. It began with The Time of 
the Cuckoo, which was acted by a cast 
including (from left): Louis Girard, 
Kathleen Maguire, Grace Genteel, Craig 
Huebing and Justine Johnston. Laurents’ 
A Clearing in the Woods also was 
given again. 


Anyway, the reviewer or the serious-minded 
paying playgoer who ignored off-Broadway during 
the season just past missed some of the theatre’s 
most stimulating achievements. Take, for example, 
Ivanov. This presumably minor work of the great 
Chekhov had never been done in English in New 
York before, and it is often dismissed as something 
unworthy of its author. Brilliantly staged by an 
unknown director named William Ball, and splen- 
didly acted by a fine cast headed by the equally 
unknown Paul Stevens in the title role, it proved 
to be a fascinating play that deserves to stand in 
the immortal company of The Cherry Orchard and 
Uncle Vanya. And its production was not only up 
to the highest standards of Broadway but superior 
to most of them. 

Before going into more details of an especially 
vigorous off-Broadway season, I must, in simple 
justice to all of us who have written about it, set 
down my annual warning. Actors appear in these 
productions for virtually a pittance, in large part 
because the off-Broadway theatre provides a good 
showcase for them, and, when we have praised a 
play or a performance, there is always the likeli- 
hood that Broadway or Hollywood will have 
descended upon the premises and made off with 
some of its ablest talents. After a few months there 
may be an almost entirely new cast on view, and 
the results can be very different. On the other hand, 
there are a lot of good actors available, and you 
may encounter a newcomer who is wonderful. 
However it may be, you won’t be seeing the pro- 
duction we saw. 

Apropos of the noteworthy accomplishments, 
there was the interesting reoccurrence of a pattern 
set the previous season. On that occasion, there 
was a revival of Arthur Miller’s The Crucible in 
which the play seemed far more effective than it 
had in its original production. The same thing was 
true in this year’s revival of Mr. Miller’s adapta- 
tion of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People. Once more 
the drama, removed from the topical parallels with 
the McCarthy era that appear to have obstructed 
rather than aided it, and admirably staged by Gene 
Frankel, revealed a dynamic power far beyond that 
of its first presentation. 


José Quintero’s productions at Circle in the 
Square continued to represent off-Broadway at its 
best. His first offering of the season was The Quare 
Fellow, a play about prison life by Brendan Behan, 
the rambunctious new Irish writer who has spent 
much of his own life in them. Although I don’t 
believe that it quite works out in terms of the 
theatre, Mr. Behan is a man with a great gift for 
words that sing, sear and mock, and The Quare 
Fellow was well worth doing. But Mr. Quintero’s 
real triumph was his revival of Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town. Now that the New England world it 
celebrates has disappeared farther into the mists 
of history, it is clear that Mr. Wilder gave us an 
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American classic, and the revival caught its quality 
with beautiful sensitivity. One of the production’s 
virtues is that it called attention to a lovely young 
actress named Jane McArthur. 

One of the most brilliantly imaginative produc- 
tions of recent seasons anywhere was Burgess 
Meredith’s staging of a segment of Joyce’s Ulysses 
under the title Ulysses in Nighttown. The adapta- 
tion, or, rather, arrangement—for the text is 
straight Joyce with some of Molly Bloom’s solilo- 
quy added to the Circe episode—was shrewdly 
made by Padraic Colum and Marjorie Barkentin. 
Mr. Meredith wove into its nightmarish mood a 
kind of macabre dance pattern, and Zero Mostel 
revealed himself as the ideal Leopold Bloom, with 
the result that literary material not basically the- 
atrical achieved remarkable dramatic power. 

There is some technical question as to whether 
the Phoenix Theatre is to be considered off- 
Broadway, but, for all its economic problems, the 
organization had a provocative season, one that 
demonstrated the imaginative enterprise that makes 
it at least spiritually off-Broadway. Under the 
directorial guidance of the talented Stuart Vaughan, 
it offered a good try at doing T. S. Eliot’s dra- 
matically ineffectual The Family Reunion, a strik- 
ing production of an adaptation of Graham Greene’s 
arresting but oddly dissatisfying The Power and 
the Glory, and a thoroughly delightful revival of 
Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem. It is sad to 
report that this most charming of Restoration 
comedies was a hasty box-office flop. In the first 
two works, Fritz Weaver continued to demonstrate 
that he is one of the finest of young American 
actors. |For the final Phoenix offering, the musical 
comedy Once Upon a Mattress, which opened just 
prior to our press time, Mr. Watts had this ver- 
dict: “It has high spirits but is only mildly 
diverting.’’—Ed.] 

Since off-Broadway is the place for giving the 
radical avant-garde playwrights their fling, it was 
no doubt good for our theatrical education to have 
a chance to see Ionesco’s two short plays The Bald 
Soprano and Jack. I still look on the French- 
Rumanian dramatist’s exercises in eccentricity as 
the modern equivalent of Mark Twain’s Royal 
Nonesuch hoax, but he does have a sort of wild 
exuberance. That is more than can be said for 
another French modernist, Arthur Adamov, at 
least on the basis of the local production of his 
Ping-Pong, which was by all odds the season’s 
nadir. Of a very different caliber is Jean Genet, 
whose short prison play Deathwatch shocked most 
of the Manhattan reviewers. There is no doubt 
that the proudly evil mind of this famous French 
criminal is frightening to observe, but he is also a 
genuine literary artist, and I thought his drama 
was completely absorbing. 

Since the great triumph of off-Broadway in the 


(continued on page 76) 
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Above: Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer prize 
winner for 1938, Our Town, was given 
a warm reception by press and public 
alike when it came to Circle in the Square 
in March, in a revival staged by José 
Quintero. Clinton Kimbrough and Jane 
McArthur are shown as George and 
Emily; John Beal (right), as the Stage 
Manager. 


Below: One of the most widely praised 
productions was Mark Twain Tonight! 
a one-man show put together and per- 
formed by Hal Holbrook, a thirty-four- 
year-old actor. It consists of readings 
from the works of the noted American 
humorist, in which Holbrook imperson- 
ates Twain at seventy. It was an early- 
April entry. 





Dossier on DaCosta 


If, as the Shubert Alley definition has it, a genius 
is a man who has had two successive hits, then 
Morton DaCosta, a cheery, late-blooming, forty- 
five-year-old director, must be regarded as one of 
the most solidly established members of the choir. 
In less than five years DaCosta has brought in one 
success after another—Plain and Fancy (1955), No 
Time for Sergeants (1955), Auntie Mame (1956) and 
the current rouser The Music Man (1957)—until 
now the record is four hits and no misses. Even 
by more rigorous and less crassly commercial stand- 
ards than those implied in the opening sentence, 
he has to be accredited a director of exceptional 
talent, for none of the productions he guided to 
Broadway was ready-made for success. His sprawl- 
ing, highly personal signature—drawn in bold 
strokes and primary colors—is writ large on all 
four. The freewheeling fluidity and broadly sketched 
characters of musical comedy are mingled with the 


In the fall of 1957, director DaCosta put 
Robert Preston through his paces during 
preparations for the long-run success The 
Music Man. 


antic imagination and cartoon quality of high farce 
in an extremely effective, extremely individual way. 

DaCosta is currently just about the most sought- 
after director on Broadway, a situation he regards 
with a satisfaction only slightly tempered with wry 
amusement. ‘For a director, it’s always either sur- 
feit or starvation,” he said recently, during an 
unusual idle afternoon. “Nowadays, I get more 
scripts than I can possibly read, much less hope 
to work on. Before Plain and Fancy I couldn’t get 
anything worth looking at, even if I begged for it. 
I had directed a few plays at the City Center, all 
but one from the classical repertory—costume 
pieces—and I had had one five-performance flop 
on Broadway in 1952. I knew that if I did get to 
see a script, it would be one that had been turned 
down by practically every director in the theatre.” 

That, as it turned out, was just what happened. 
According to Albert Hague, who wrote the music 
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by John Keating 


for Plain and Fancy, the script for that show 
had been rejected by a dozen or more directors. 
Finally the producers, Richard Kollmar and James 
Gardiner, sent the script in desperation to DaCosta 
and another young director whose name had been 
suggested to them. It was DaCosta’s honesty that 
won him the assignment, Hague related. ‘The 
other fellow was just so eager to get a Broadway 
show, he lost his sense of balance,’ the composer 
said. ‘‘He told them he loved the script, it couldn’t 
miss being a great show, all that sort of thing. 
Teek |DaCosta] told them the truth. He said he 
was eager to do it, thought it could be whipped 
into shape, but that there was a lot wrong with it 
as it stood. And he was able to go into detail about 
some of the more important things we felt were all 
wrong but hadn’t been able to fix. Even though he 
was an unproven quantity, they hired him. I, for 
one, am awfully glad they did. I think he’s a great 
director and that the success the show had— it ran 
470-odd performances—was in great measure his 
doing.” 

Hague’s enthusiastic endorsement of DaCosta is 
one we found echoed by every one of the score of 
theatre people to whom we talked. As a matter of 
fact, on the basis of our research, we wouldn’t 
hesitate to nominate him for president of the No 
Knockers Club. Not only did all queries about 
him bring forth encomiums; in almost every case 
the interviewees went on at length, and without 
prodding, to document their reasons for regarding 
DaCosta as a splendid director and a great person. 
He was described as intelligent, witty, conscien- 
tious, considerate, loyal, understanding, vastly 
knowledgable, awesomely articulate. He began to 
sound like a paragon of all the theatrical virtues— 
and the beau ideal of the Boy Scouts of America 
as well. Such unanimous and enthusiastic approval 
from a chorus of theatre people may well be un- 
precedented. 

All agreed that it’s fun to work with DaCosta. 
In navy parlance, he runs a happy ship rather 
than a taut one. “My memory of working with 
Teek is a very happy one and a very easy one,” 
Roddy McDowall, who was featured in No Time 
for Sergeants, summed it up. ‘““There were no crises. 


Teek radiates a real confidence, not the protesting- 


One of DaCosta’s assignments as an actor was playing the 
chauffeur in Maurice Evans’ touring edition of Man and 
Superman during 1948. 
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too-much kind of thing but a solid sense of security 
that carries over to the actors. You learn that this 
is a man that doesn’t panic.” 

Emmett Rogers, coproducer with Maurice Evans 
of Sergeants, adds to the picture. “It was one show 
where the actors were eager to get to rehearsals. 
Teek’s forte is his utter good humor, has facility 
with people. His method of framing things in 
speech is always amusing. He can tell an actor off 
and not get his back up. But he never runs away 
from his responsibility.”” Robert Fryer, coproducer 
of Auntie Mame, agreed. ‘His patience is enormous 
but he doesn’t tolerate unprofessional conduct. The 
thing is, he inspires so much respect among the 
people he’s working with that he very rarely has 
to crack the whip,” Fryer said. 

Of the dozen or so actors to whom we talked, 
all gave DaCosta the highest marks for two very 
important directorial qualifications: Before begin- 
ning rehearsals, he has a very clear conception of 
what he wants the finished product to be, and he 
has a rare ability to communicate his desires to the 
cast. As a matter of fact, several mummers burbled 
into virtual incoherence in trying to communicate 
their enthusiasm for his ability to communicate. 





DaCosta himself, a youthful-looking man of 
medium height and build, whose sandy hair has 
turned to silver, feels that the director’s duty to 
the actor is to stimulate him to do the appropriate 
thing. “‘I don’t believe in acting something out and 
telling the actor to copy you,”’ he explained. ‘““You 
stifle his creativity; he isn’t allowed to bring any- 
thing to the role, so you lose that much. Further- 
more, he may be a better actor than you are, so 
it’s kind of silly to force him to ape an inadequate 
model. Much better to get across to him what it is 
you want, then have him do it. It’s one reason why 
I insist un working with intelligent actors. 

“I think I’m lucky, too, in that I generally like 
people. I find it necessary to be father, mother, 
sister and brother to the cast during rehearsals. 
It’s extremely draining, constantly to be building 
others’ confidence and drumming up their enthu- 
siasm. It would be unbearable if you didn’t like 
the people you were working with.” 

Although, to the casual observer, DaCosta’s pro- 
fessional history might seem to stem from his 
involvement with Plain and Fancy, he had been a 
part of the Broadway scene for more than a dozen 
years and had spent an even twenty years in the 
theatre before that January, 1955 opening night. 
Born in Philadelphia on March 7, 1914, he had 
gone to Temple University, received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in education (which was augmented 
in February by an honorary Doctorate in Humane 
Letters), and promptly shelved the idea of teaching 
to take a job with Clare Tree Major’s traveling 
children’s theatre. He got the job by lying per- 
suasively about his ability to drive a truck, man- 
aged to survive without loss of life, limb or props, 
and spent a season impersonating five roles, ‘‘mostly 
animals,”’ and acting as assistant stage manager in 
his off time. 

Armed with that experience, he organized a stock 
company in Erie, Pennsylvania, the following year. 
“I became something of an expert in making 
Shakespearean hats and shoes,” he said, ‘‘and 
honed my talents as a speaker by going out to 
every women’s club in the area to sell them on our 
theatre.” The next stop was Dayton, where he 
helped found a repertory company called the 
Phoenix Players, which lasted until the United 
States Army began drafting most of the available 
actors. Rejected for military service—‘‘general neu- 
ralgia and a host of ailments’’—he carried on the 
Phoenix tradition at a summer theatre located over 
the police station in Port Washington, Wisconsin, 
a fishing village located a short distance north of 
Milwaukee. Shortly after war was declared, he 
headed for New York. En route, he changed his 
name from Tekoskey (the nickname ‘“Teek’”’ is a 
phonetic respelling of the first syllable) to DaCosta; 
in so doing he followed the lead of an older sister 
(he is the youngest of ten children) who had settled 
in the New York publicity office of Paramount 
Pictures. 
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His Broadway beginnings were modest but aus- 
picious. He was hired as understudy to Montgomery 
Clift and narrator of the filmed inserts of Thornton 
Wilder’s Pulitzer-prize-winning The Skin of Our 
Teeth, which kept him gainfully employed for 356 
performances beginning November 18, 1942. But 
when that was followed by a series of brief stints 
in the casts of such ephemera as It’s a Gift (which 
was on Broadway briefly in 1945), Stovepipe Hat 
and Tangled Web (which expired during the tryout 
tour), he took to the hills and, in the summer of 
1946, set up a summer theatre at Cragsmoor, New 
York. It was a family operation. Sister Lillian, 
taking time off from beating the drums for Para- 
mount, acted as press agent; sister Rita ran the 
box office; sister Isobel was hostess and supervised 
the ushers. Morton concentrated on producing, 
directing, making costumes and speaking at as 
many Rotary, Kiwanis, garden-club and other 
community luncheons and meetings as he could. 
Cragsmoor, which became a notably successful 
summer-stock operation, led to DaCosta’s first 
directorial assignment on, or next door to, Broad- 
way. José Ferrer, who was then supervising the 
drama season at the New York City Center, was 
impressed by what he saw on a visit to the DaCosta 
barn and invited him to stage a revival of The 
Alchemist at the West 55th Street mosque. 

After that heady taste of power, DaCosta 
renewed an association with Maurice Evans—he 
had played the minor role of Osric in Evans’ GI 
Hamlet shortly before setting up shop at Cragsmoor 
—that was to prove the most important one of his 
career thus far. He signed on as stage manager for 
Evans’ production of a J. B. Priestley talkfest, The 
Linden Tree, which was silenced after seven per- 
formances in March, 1948. But Evans was im- 
pressed with the young man’s organizational ability, 
and the following year, after a tour in Man and 
Superman, in which DaCosta played the chauffeur, 
Henry Straker, he hired him as an assistant. ‘“Teek 
was able to discuss a play—the theatre in general, 
as a matter of fact—in a way few actors can,” 
Evans said recently. ‘‘He had a very realistic grasp 
of all the conditions that affect a production.” 

“One of my functions was to initiate new proj- 
ects,”” DaCosta explained. “My most important 
contribution, I think, was helping persuade Mr. 
Evans to accept the artistic supervision of the City 
Center drama schedule for the ’49 winter season. 
During the next couple of years there, I got a 
chance to direct She Stoops to Conquer, Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, Dream Girl and The Wild 
Duck. I had hopes that some producer might be 
impressed by one of them and offer me a Broadway 
play, but all I got were letters from people no one 
had ever heard of, who had vague dreams of doing 
a revival of something like The Country Wife in 
Victorian dress.” 


(continued on page .74) 
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From Germany via 


Greenwich Village 


Royal Gambit, whose complete text is contained in this issue, has been 
judged one of the major dramatic offerings of the New York stage during 
the season just concluded. The play is by the German author Hermann 
Gressieker, and it had its English-language premiere, in an adaptation by 
George White, in March at the Sullivan Street Playhouse, an off-Broadway 
arena theatre with a seating capacity of 149.. Brooks Atkinson of the New 
York Times called it “original, stimulating and mature . . . a compact, well- 
written play that asks some cogent questions and provides disturbing 
answers.” In the Herald Tribune, Walter Kerr had this vredict: “an 
exceptionally interesting experiment in fresh matter and fresh method.” 

The play has a small cast — one man (Henry VIII) and six women (his 
wives). It was first produced in Germany in 1957. Since that time it 
has been staged in every major theatre in the country and Austria, and in 
1958 it received the Gerhart Hauptmann Award. 

Gressieker, born in Magdeburg in 1903, has been active in the German 
theatre since the early twenties. In the thirties he was associated with the 
Deutsches Theatre, Berlin, first as assistant to Max Reinhardt and later 
as assistant to Heinz Hilpert. Not until after World War II did he begin 
writing for the theatre, however. His first play, The Rainbow (not yet 
translated into English), a comedy drama about Ulysses’ return home, was 
first presented in 1947. It was followed by The Golden Years (1951), a 
play about Seneca and Nero. To date Royal Gambit has been his greatest 
success. 


The first publication of the complete text in English appears on the fol- 
lowing pages. 


Above: Hermann Gressieker, author of 
ROYAL GAMBIT, is also a veteran man 
of the theatre. He was associated with two 
administrations—Reinhardt’s and Hilpert’s 


— of the illustrious Deutsches Theatre in 
Berlin. 


Right: Three of the wives of Henry VIII 
in the.New York production at the Sullivan 
Street Playhouse were (from left): Eliza- 
beth Perry (Kathryn Howard) M’el Dowd 
(Katarina of Aragon) and Tani Seitz 
(Anne Boleyn). 





More than twenty productions of ROYAL 
GAMBIT have been given in West Germany. 
At the Braunschweig Staatstheater, Sepp 
Bommer played the role of King Henry 
VIII and Ingeborg Riehl was Katarina of 
Aragon. 


The Tribiine Theatre in Berlin staged the 
Gressieker play with a cast including Rieke 
Ramoff (left) as Kathryn Howard, Alex- 
ander Golling as the tempestuous monarch, 
and Ilse Steppat as Katarina of Aragon. 


The Staatstheater in Kassel presented 
ROYAL GAMBIT with Elisabeth Claas as 
Jane Seymour and Wolfgang Engels as 
Henry. The dual German premiere of 
Gressieker’s play took place in 1957 in 
Bremen and Essen. 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF: 


Koryal 


by Hermann Gressieker 


Gambit 


Translated and adapted by George White 


COPYRIGHT ©, 
George White. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Royal Gambit, being fully protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Berne and Universal Copy- 
right Convention, is subject to royalty. All rights, in- 
cluding professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, 
lecturing, public reading, radio and television broadcast- 
ing, and the rights of translation into foreign languages, 
are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the 
question of readings, permission for which must be ob- 
tained in writing from the author's and the adapter’s 
agent, Kurt Hellmer, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
New York, to whom all inquiries concerning rights should 
be addressed. 


1959 by Hermann Gressieker and 


NOTES 


In this play Henry VIII rep- 
resents one type of modern man. 
The aspects of the modern age 
develop through the erotic and 
moral tragi-comedy of his life. 
The historical affairs with the 


Royal Gambit was presented for the first time in English 
by David Ellis on March 4, 1959, at the Sullivan Street 
Playhouse, New York City, with the following cast: 
KING HENRY VIII Russell Gold 
KATARINA OF ARAGON M’el Dowd 
ANNE BOLEYN Tani Seitz 
JANE SEYMOUR Dolores Rashid 
ANNA OF CLEVES Alice Drummond 
KATHRYN HOWARD Elizabeth Perry 
KATE PARR Grace Chapman 


Directed by Philip Lawrence 
Setting designed by Glenn Hill 
Lighting by Nicola Cernovich 
Costumes by Michael De Marco 


Time—Sixteenth century to the present day. 
Place—England. 


six wives transcend history. 
But it is not suggested that 
Henry stalks through history 
or through the centuries; merely 
that he and his wives are aware 
of the further developments and 
the logical conclusions of what 


The simple setting designed by Glenn Hill for the arena-style production of Royal Gambit at the 


Sullivan Street Playhouse. 


In background: black velvet drapes and a stained-glass window with 
the suggestion of a cross superimposed on it. 


Two smaller stain-glass windows are at extreme 


stage left and right (not shown in photograph). 





he began. Thus the sweep into 
the future occurs effortless in 
dialogue only. But if these pas- 
sages are not sharply indicated, 
if their beginnings are not care- 
fully presented, then they might 
tend to confuse and become ex- 
tremely difficult to enact. 
Throughout the play Henry 
must remain constant in cos- 
tume and make-up, while the 
dresses of the women should 
suggest, in a discreet styling, 
the passage of time from the 
renaissance to the present. 
The scenery should be as 
simple as possible. Props are 
not to be used, and it is es- 
sential in this play that no 
other characters (pages, etc.) 
are ever brought on stage. 
ACT ONE 
Footlights only. The six women are 
kneeling next to each other, facing 
the audience. They are veiled, but 
as each one’s name is mentioned, 
she removes her veil. Behind them, 
dimly visible, is a large crucifix. 


HENRY: 1, Henry Tudor, take you . 


HENRY’'S VOICE: (Sincerely, evenly) I, 


Henry Tudor, take you Katarina 
of Aragon, to be my only wife 
and promise, that I will love you 
and keep you unto death. — I, 
Henry Tudor, King of England, 
take you, Anne Boleyn, to be 
my only wife and promise, that 
I will love you and keep you 
unto death. — I, Henry Tudor, 
take you, Jane Seymour, to be 
my wife, — take you, Anna of 
Cleves, to be my wife, — take 
you Kathryn Howard, to be my 
wife, — take you, Kate Parr, 
to be my wife and promise, that 
I will love you and keep you 
unto death. Sco help me God! 
(Each woman rises before her 
speech) 


KATARINA OF ARAGON: (Severe, but 


without affectation) So help him 
God! — The truth is, I alone 
was his wife unto death, and I 
still am in our existence beyond 
time. 


ANNE BOLEYN: The truth is, he gave 


up one world to win a new one 
with me, and he loved me — 
unto my death. 


JANE SEYMOUR: I gave him what he 
cherished more than love; I pre- 
sented him with the male heir. 


ANNA OF CLEVES: (With grim humor) 
I was the one who knew him as 
no other woman did, and we 
could have had much fun, had 
it only pleased him — to have 
me. 

KATHRYN HOWARD: I found the ag- 
ing man weak in his manly vigor, 
and I brought joy into his life 
again, so that he loved me mur- 
derously! 

KATE PARR: I am the one he did 
keep unto death, although I in- 
sisted that he face up to what he 
was, and where it would lead, 
the age that he began. 

ANNE BOLEYN: The age that he be- 
gan, he and the others — 


KATE PARR: —greater men than he— 


ANNE BOLEYN: — was the age which 
we, in our spirited revolt, called, 
“The Moderh Times.” 

KATARINA OF ARAGON: The first age 
of the world which was not to 
be God’s, but man’s. It became 


. . to be my wife... . 


(Russell Gold; from left: Elizabeh Perry (Kathryn Howard), Alice Drummond (Anna of Cleves), Dolores Rashid 
(Jane Seymour), Tani Seitz (Katarina of Aragon), Susan Brown (Anne Boleyn), 


Grace Chapman (Kate Parr) 
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a great age of man and of his 
brain. The old order—it so hap- 
pened—collapsed simultaneously 
with my marriage. It went un- 
der at that moment when he, 
my husband, God’s great apos- 
tate, (To ANNE BOLEYN) looked 
upon you. 


ANNA OF CLEVES, KATHRYN 
HOWARD, KATE PARR exit effort- 
lessly to the right and left. 
At the same time full lights 
on stage. Room in Westmin- 
ster. JANE and ANNE, as ladies 
in waiting, stand behind KatT- 
ARINA. A royal fanfare.) 


HENRY: (Enters pompously, in a 
good mood, waving a scroll and 
shouting) Defender of the faith! 
I am — Defender of The faith! 


KATARINA: Oh, my husband! It has 
pleased the Holy Father to be- 
stow upon you the apostolic 
title? 

HENRY: It has finally pleased the 
Pope to grant me what has been 
long overdue. 


KATARINA: A wonderful reward for 
your struggle against heresy. 


HENRY: The rent due for my defense 
of the sacraments against that 
miserable Luther. Fortunate Eng- 
land, to have as king a great 
theologian! 


KATARINA: Fortunate England, if you 
preserve it as a strong island 
of our church. 


HENRY: (Concentrating on the ladies 
in waiting) How could I fail— 
my dearest—? 


KATARINA: (Carefully) I hear that 
three more convents have been 
confiscated in your name and to 
the advantage of your treasury. 


HENRY: (Struts up and down in front 
of the ladies in waiting, who with- 
draw a little. He takes JANE by 
the chin and raises her face. Over 
his shoulder, to KATARINA) Your 
Jane Seymour looks pale. Could 
it be she, too, needs a young 
poet to chase her with his verses 
like a doe? Eh, Boleyn? Why do 
your eyes sparkle so? What? 

ANNE: (Maintains a stubborn silence) 


HENRY: Well! What are you think- 


ing? 


ANNE: That Your Majesty must be 
an excellent physician. The pale 
Jane has turned crimson. You 
have cured her by humiliating 
me. 


HENRY: I humiliate you? Not me! 
That Tom Wyatt! Couldn’t you 
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prohibit him from calling you 
a doe? 

ANNE: Couldn’t you prohibit Luther 
from calling you a jackass? 


KATARINA: (Laughs heartily) 


HENRY: (Stunned for a moment, then 
crashing, jovial laughter) She 
has a quick tongue, the doe— 
to my taste. (Close to ANNE, with 
compelling gaze) But I think the 
doe needs our Royal protection. 


ANNE: (Anguished) The Queen is in 
audience with Your Majesty. 


HENRY: (7'o KATARINA, insignificantly) 
Indeed you are, my love. But I 
don’t intend to strain your pa- 
tience much longer with my con- 
founded theology. You may go— 
leave Boleyn here for a while. 
She needs a bit of advice. 


KATARINA: (With slight irony) As 
you wish. 
(HENRY avoids her gaze. She 
hints a curtsey and exits with 
JANE. ANNE maintains a guard- 
ed manner while HENRY walks 
around her in a big circle) 


HENRY: (Suddenly) What about you 
and Tom Wyatt? 


ANNE: What about Your Majesty and 
Thomas Moore? And Erasmus? 
And Holbein? What about you 
and Tom Wyatt? 


HENRY: My acquaintances are gifted 
thinkers and artists, as I myself 
am. But its not proper for a 
lady-in-waiting to become invol- 
ved with a poet. 


ANNE: I was educated at the court 
of Paris, and I think I know 
very well what is proper for a 
lady in our days. I fully sub- 
scribe to the teachings of human- 
ism as they reach us from an 
enlightened Italy. And Your 
Majesty, who is truly the Aug- 
ustus of the new spirit of the 
universe — Your Majesty shall 
not treat me as would an insigni- 
ficant country squire who clings 
to the old order, (Contempt- 
uously) the gothic. 


HENRY: Girl, how dare you answer 
me? Don’t you know me in my 


HENRY: You may go — leave Boleyn here for awhile. She needs a bit of advice. 
(Tani Seitz, Russell Gold, Susan Brown) 





terrible majesty? — Take it as 
a sign of my extreme favor that 
I'm not punishing you. And now 
— (Drags her before the crucifix) 
— tell me before His face, what 
about you and Tom Wyatt? 


ANNE: Your Majesty is not my father 
confessor. 


HENRY: What are you to him? 


ANNE: It’s written in his poems for 
all to read. He calls me the run 
away doe. 


HENRY: (To himself) Holy Mercy, I 
thank you! (Different tone of 
voice, intimately) Come, my dear, 
sit down beside me. (ANNE sits 
down hesitantly) You're not kind 
to me, Anne, You're so distant. 
Why? Don’t I deserve better? 
Didn't I grant your sister Mary 
my affections for five long years? 


ANNE: I know well how to appreciate 
that. I love the little boy you 
presented her with. 


HENRY: And didn’t I make your 
father my treasurer? 


ANNE: (Pointedly) A favor duly 
honored by those who know the 
circumstances. 


HENRY: But you, Anne! Under my 
very eyes, you have developed 
more magnificently than any 
other woman in my kingdom. 
(ANNE withdraws from his ad- 
vances) What stubborn pride! 
Incredible! 


ANNE: I watched my sister carry on 
with many men at the French 
court. La petite Boleyn! People 
always talked about her—even 
before you took her. And I don’t 
intend—if Your Majesty's ex- 
treme favor is based upon such 
an inclination—to follow the way 
of my sister. 


HENRY: What can I do to make you 
love me? 


ANNE: Be good enough to leave me 
be, and I shall love you as is 
my duty toward my King. 


HENRY: (Jumps up) King! King! 
What, King? I am a man! (Ex- 
pression of self-admiration) Look 
at me as I stand before you. 
Look! My accomplishments in 
the tournaments and at wrestling 
are justly famous even among 
the Turks. As for the pleasures 
I can give a woman — ask Mary. 
No, better not! (Holds out his 
biceps) Here, feel this! “Tis har- 
der than your forehead! 


ANNE: “Tis hard as stone! And for 
that I should love you? 


HENRY: (Naively) And why not? 


ANNE: Let me feel your heart, how 
hard that must be. 


HENRY: (Distressed) Oh, you don't 
understand me. You don’t under- 
stand because I keep saying the 
wrong things. And why do I 
keep saying the wrong things? 
Because you make my heart beat 
so quickly it clouds my brain. 
That’s why! Now you know it! 


ANNE: You frighten me— 


HENRY: (Crowding her) Oh, delicious 
Anne Boleyn! You will give your- 
self to a man of your own 
choice, and to no other! You 
will choose one who is devoted 
to you, and completely yours, 
now and in all eternity. I am 
that man! 


ANNE: You— Your Majesty —so— 
“justly famous”— 


HENRY: Oh, don't listen to my boasts! 
I beg you to see me as I really 
am, so poor, so miserable; a man 
of thirty-five, just reaching out 
to put my imprint on history, 
but—irrevocably tied to a woman 
—a good woman, to be sure, 
rich in grace of body and spirit, 
but—a Spaniard, and thus in- 
curably afflicted with the old 
order, unable to follow me to a 
new, enlightened existence. And, 
what is worse, a woman not bles- 
sed to give me the son! This 
marriage, arranged to strengthen 
England through an alliance with 
Spain, it weakens England in 
England. * 


ANNE: (Tortured) Your Majesty is 
pleased to show me only the 
dark aspects— 


HENRY: Just as my despair seems 
hopeless, my gaze falls upon Anne 
Boleyn, and I shudder with hap- 
piness. My God has sent you to 
me, so that I shall not fail in 
my great mission. No! That I 
may achieve it with you at my 
side. And thus I’m your’s, Anne 
Boleyn. 


ANNE: Oh, Sire, how could that be! 
HENRY: Let me woo you. 
ANNE: No! 


HENRY: Let me woo you as Jacob 
wooed Rachel. 


ANNE: You would soon tire of it. 


HENRY: I shall do it, and were it 


indeed seven years. 
ANNE: (Determined) No, don't! 


HENRY: I’m at your service. 


ANNE: (Clear-sighted) I know it can- 
not be; not now, and not in 
seven years. 


HENRY: I’m at your service. 
ANNE: I enjoin you from it. 
HENRY: I’m at your service. 


ANNE: I flee to my father’s house at 
Hever. (Walks slowly to the left, 
ascends a few steps and sits 
down) 


HENRY: I write to you—I beg you to 
return. 


ANNE: I remain at Hever. 
HENRY: I beseech you to return. 
ANNE: I remain at Hever. 


HENRY: I threaten to turn my back 
on you. 


ANNE: I recommend it to you. 


HENRY: I come to Hever. (Walks to 
her) I come to see your father 
on business, as if I were his ser- 
vant, and not he mine. I’m at 
your service—and you know it. 
My knees tremble. I, your King, 
am blushing. 


ANNE: I remember your prowess in 
the tournaments and laugh. 


HENRY: I’m miserable! I crawl back 
into my gilded jail. (Walks back) 
I write more letters. I beg you 
for a small sign of your favor. 


ANNE: I compose a tender letter— 
as to my uncle on his patron 
saint’s day. 


HENRY: I devour drunkenly each ten- 
der word. I read it once more 
and tear it to shreds with my 
teeth, and my hands are empty 
once again and I cry out for 
more. 


ANNE: I will not hear you. 


HENRY: I’m at your service. I kneel 
before you. What more do you 
want? Do you want me to idolize 
you? 

ANNE: By all the saints, no! 


HENRY: By all the saints, Anne, tell 
me how I may win you at last? 


ANNE: (Walks to him slowly; there, 
quietly but determined) You 
could if you were to belong to 
me, were mine .. . 


HENRY: (Sobs with rapture, reaches 
for her) 


ANNE: —in all your splendor, mine 
alone! 


HENRY: (After a pause, composed) 
I knew you would demand it. 
I could not expect less. 


ANNE: I demand nothing, Your Maj- 
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esty! I merely answered your 
question. 


HENRY: (Aside, inflexible tone of 
voice) If any man in Catholic 
Christendom is justified to sep- 
arate from his wife because she 
is barren, I am that man! But 
marriage is a sacrament, and as 
Defender of the Faith, I just 
can’t do it. 


ANNE: (Walks slowly to him. Simply 
and sincerely) Then let us part, 
Henry Tudor. Know that I’m be- 
holden to you. But, by your love, 


grant me my peace, and think of 
your own. 


HENRY: (Broodingly) I’m thinking of 
the peace of my soul. The thought 
rakes my brain. 


ANNE: (Taken aback) What do you 


mean? 


HENRY: I can’t separate from my 
lawful wife. — The question is 
only .. . (Hesitates, then deter- 
mined, controlled outburst) The 
question is only, is she my law- 
ful wife! 

ANNE: Our Queen? 


HENRY: When we were coupled, she 
was already a widow. 


ANNE: Your brother's widow. 


HENRY: The Scriptures forbid mar- 
riage with a brother's wife. 


ANNE: The Pope has blessed it. 
HENRY: But not heaven. 


ANNE: You have a daughter. 


HENRY: One daughter and four mis- 
carriages! It is obvious to me 
heaven frowns upon this marriage! 


ANNE: You are too critical of your- 
self. 


HENRY: I don’t know. —I only know 
—(Buries his head in her lap) 
that I want you, woman. I must 
have you! ... And... (Looking 
up, suddenly enlightened) what 
is the same, I must purge my 
conscience of this sinful marriage. 


ANNE: (Her eyes closed, dazzled) I 
love you, Henry Tudor. 


HENRY: Love is too frail a word for 
what unites us! (He kisses her, 
then, very soberly and deter- 
minedly) I will talk with the 
good woman for both our souls’ 
sake. 


ANNE: (Shuddering) Oh, my Lord, 
what are you about to do? 


HENRY: (Simply) What is right. 


ANNE: 


May heaven preserve your 
good intentions. 
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HENRY: My good intentions? That’s 
it, my good intentions! Or... 
could it be possible I have some- 
thing in mind that could not be 
well intended? No! (Exits) 


ANNE: (Looks at him) Thus you take 
your wife by the hand and in- 
form her in a friendly manner 
that your marriage is null and 
void . . . And you expect the 
woman to understand! This woman 
who has known you since you 
were a boy of ten . . . You in- 
form her of the dire need of 
your conscience. Just then her 
gaze falls upon me. (She attempts 
to withstand that gaze) Now she 
knows what sort of dire need it 
really is .. . Katarina of Aragon 

her mother was the great 
Isabella of Spain, her nephew is 
the German Emperor. With his 
support she fights for her mar- 
riage. My king, in his madness, 
discards the policies of Cardinal 
Wolsey, designed to give England 
supremacy in Europe. He argues 
with his friends and advisors. He 
throws it all over . . . to bed with 
a girl. The King of England be- 
comes the laughing stock of Eur- 
ope. Spain holds him in check, for 
three long years. At last the 
Pope consents to dispatch a leg- 
ate to hear Henry’s lament. He 
arrives, and we see him surround- 
ed by the nobles of the realm, 
as he convenes the tribunal. 

(Lights change. A _ trumpet 
blast) 


ANNE: They are calling the royal 
plaintiff! 


HENRY: (Enters his walk and facial 
expression suggesting penance) 


ANNE: They are calling the royal 
counter-plaintiff. 


KATARINA: (Enters, but maintains her 
ceremonial walk for only a few 
steps. Upon seeing HENRY, falls 
to her knees before him. HENRY 
attempts to pull her to her feet, 
but fails. He makes a heitpless, 
apologetic gesture to the front, 
where the assembly presumably 
meets. KATARINA has been speak- 
ing throughout) My Lord! For 
the sake of the love we once 
shared, and for the love of God, 
grant me justice! My Lord! Have 
I not always been a dutiful wife? 
Whom you loved, I have loved. 
Whom you avoided, I have avoid- 
ed. All my being and all my 
doing is rooted in you... My 
Lord! I beseech you, listen to 
the true call of your conscience, 
and leave me my rights and my 


honor! But should you not grant 
me this small favor, then I shall 
suffer it and entrust my case to 
Him, who judges all of us. Amen. 
(She rises and attempts to leave. 
Trumpet blast) 


ANNE: Katarina of Aragon, the trib- 
unal has not given you permis- 
sion to leave. 


KATARINA: No tribunal has the right 
to sit in judgment over my mar- 
riage . . . only my husband. His 
verdict I will accept. (Walks with 
regal bearing to the left, but once 
there, she calls desperately) .. . 
Seymour! . . . Seymour! 


JANE SEYMOUR: (Comes running from 
left) Milady! 


KATARINA: Oh, Jane, what have I 
done! (They remain on stage in 
a dim light, KATARINA ponderingly, 
JANE concerned over her. Trum- 
pet blast) 


HENRY: Most reverend gentlemen, 
forgive her! She is a woman and 
— Spanish. Also, it is true, she 
has always been a good and faith- 
ful companion. However, you 
have not assembled here to con- 
cern yourselves with her con- 
science, but with mine, which is 
weighted with grave concern, as 
I went to considerable length to 
explain in the memorandum that 
I submitted to this high ecclesias- 
tical court. (With naive cynicism) 
In it, truthfully recorded, you 
will find how my first doubts 
arose about the sanctity of this 
marriage; how I continued in 
spite of the terrible torture it 
caused me, to explore these doubts 
until I arrived at the crushing 
conclusion that God was displeas- 
ed. Later, I found this confirmed 
in the tragic and premature dem- 
ise of our children. For that 
reason I find myself compelled, 
being deeply concerned with the 
future of the realm.— I mean 
to say, most reverend gentlemen, 
I came to the conclusion that my 
God has called upon me to suffer 
the pain of ridding myself of this 
sinful marriage, and, for the sake 
of the realm, to enter upon an- 
other, God-pleasing union. I peti- 
tion the Court of the Holy See 
to dispose favorably of my self- 
accusation, and also to consider 
my willingness to do penance. 
This for all our sake and well 
being. (HENRY salutes the court 
with a respectful, yet wily gesture, 
and exits) 

(Final trumpet blast. ANNE re- 
tires to a couch) 





KATARINA: (In an entirely different 
tone of voice than before, clear 
and free) What I have done, Jane! 
At last I will act as befits me. 
What I have done ‘til now, did 
not. For years now, he has per- 
secuted me according to the prin- 
ciples they call the spirit of the 
modern age. So far I have fought 
them with their own weapons, 
with guile against guile, with 
force against force. 


JANE: That you have, Milady, and 
everyone admires you for it 


KATARINA: But now such a course 
seems far beneath me. 


JANE: Milady! After so much effort 
you're not weakening? 


KATARINA: No, my dear. Do try and 
understand. Only now will I be- 
gin to assert myself. 


JANE: What do you intend to do, 
Milady? 


KATARINA: Whenever he fights me 
with arrogance, I will fight back 
with humility. When he attacks 
me with rage, I will counter with 
cheerfulness. When he aims at 
me the poisoned arrow of his 
intellect, I will fortify myself with 
the wisdom nature has given to 
us women since the beginning of 
time. 


JANE: I'm afraid I don’t understand. 


KATARANA: (Pained) Then listen care- 
fully, my dear. A long time ago 
my king commanded me to dis- 
pense with your services, that 
you might attend — the future 
Queen. 


JANE: No, Milady! That can’t be 
your wish. 


KATARINA: It is now! . .. Accept my 
deepest thanks, Jane Seymour, 
for all your love and obedience. 
(Kisses her) Obey me now for 
the last time and go to her. 
(JANE crosses stage slowly to 
right. KATARINA pauses before the 
crucifix) Oh Lord, guide me fur- 
ther upon my road, and let me 
travel it untroubled by the up- 
heaval of time! (Exits calmly to 
left) 


JANE: (From right) Ma’am .. . 


ANNE: (Rising from couch) Jane! Are 
you coming to see me? 


JANE: To attend you, Ma’am. Those 
are my orders. 


The King’s? 
The Queen’s. 
ANNE: Oh, it is a good sign. 


Is it, Ma’am? 


ANNE: 


JANE: 


JANE: 
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ANNE: Not, Ma'am, Jane! What’s the 
matter with you? Sit down be- 
side me—as my friend. I’m so 
happy we found each other again. 
Aren’t you? 


JANE: (Depressed) Yes. — (Compel- 
led) No, Anne! 


ANNE: Yes? — No? 


JANE: Forgive me! I know I'm not 
very bright. 


ANNE: Oh, Jane! 


JANE: But I’m not a piece of furniture 
to be moved back and forth, from 
one room to another. And—I must 
tell you, Anne—the Queen... 


ANNE: The Princess of Aragon! 


JANE: She's so different from what 
we thought. She’s so much, much 
more. 


ANNE: Enough about her... 


JANE: Anne, what you're doing, does- 
n't it make you feel uneasy? 


ANNE: What am I doing? 


JANE: No, not you. What the King 
does, for your sake. 


ANNE: He turns Europe upside down 
for my sake. That’s something 
marvelous, Jane, something grand. 


JANE: I don’t know about that, Anne. 
But I’m afraid. 


ANNE: You? Of what? 
JANE: Aren’t you afraid? 


ANNE: (With deep breath) Yes. — 
But what have you to fear? 


JANE: This huge castle, Anne. It al- 
ways makes me feel uneasy. All 
these dim stairways and corridors 
that are being used day and 
night. Oh, Anne, I’m not cut 
out for life at court. 


ANNE: What? You, Jane? A Seymour 
in whose veins flows royal blood? 
What would you prefer? To be 
marooned somewhere in the coun- 
try with an earl? 


JANE: Oh, yes, Anne, I'd like that: 
a home in the country with an 
earl. With children, and flocks 
of sheep, and doves—and to 
know: this is mine, this I have, 
and all is well. Let there be sun 
or hail, harvest or failure, birth 
or death—no strange, sinister be- 
ing ever intrudes. It is, from God’s 
hand, a good way to live, and a 
good way to die, when the time 
comes. 


ANNE: May God grant you your wish. 
I expect something different from 
Him—except for one thing— 

JANE: What might that be? 


ANNE: I am with child. 


JANE: Oh, Anne! Milady—would God 
it be a boy. 


ANNE: (Hard, hostile) Don't say that! 
Let the man ask for that! I say: 
would God it be, whether a boy 
or a girl, a well-formed child, 
and may its life be blessed with 
happiness. This I say, I, the 
mother. 


HENRY: (Enters with great buoyancy) 
Love of my world, how do you 
feel? 

ANNE: The father? 


HENRY: (Notices JANE) Seymour 
here? Good. Pray tell your mis- 
ae 


ANNE: Her mistress released her that 
that she may attend me. 


HENRY: Well, well! So she has finally 
given in, (With sentiment) the 
good woman. (To ANNE) Be so 
good as to send your lady to sum- 
mon the woman. I have news... 


(JANE exits) 


ANNE: The tribunal has reached a 
verdict? 


HENRY: (Carefully) 
and bad news. 


. good news 


ANNE: The tribunal .. . 


HENRY: The tribunal . . . has decided 
that the King of England is to 
be commended for the extraor- 
dinary sensitivity of conscience, 
but, (Comical bitterness) he need 
not sorrow any longer. A care- 
ful examination of his marriage 
with Katarina of Aragon has 
proved it to be above reproach. 


ANNE: (With a vicious laugh) Your 
tribunal! Now I’m anxious to 
hear the good news. 


HENRY: You know me, Anne! A stroke 
of fate that deprives lesser men 
of their reason, it only sharpens 
my wits... 


ANNE: Go on... 


HENRY: I've been thinking, and (places 
finger tip to nose) suddenly it 
became clear to me. If the Pope 
is unable to respect the God- 
aroused agitation of my _ con- 
science, then he can’t possibly be 
enlightened in Christ. 


ANNE: Go on... 


HENRY: I couldn’t go on. I couldn't. 
All I could do was put my trust 
in God. And, lo, — He enlight- 
ened me. He ordered me to ease 
my anguish by liberating my 
people from the tyranny of the 
Roman bishop. 
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ANNE: To ease your anguish by lib- 
erating your people, your God 
has called upon you for that? 


HENRY: You doubt it? 


ANNE: No! I know your God, and I 
will praise Him! 


HENRY: Yes, be happy, Anne. This 
is the hour! My Archbishop has 
proved his piety already by agree- 
ing to perform the sacraments 
of marriage, to please God, and 
for our enjoyment. 


ANNE: For our enjoyment, and to 
please God. 


HENRY: (Leads ANNE to the cross, 
where they kneel. Organ: a short 
modulation.) I, Henry Tudor, 
King of England, take you, Anne 
Boleyn, to be my only wife and 
promise that I will love you and 
keep you unto death. So help 
me God! (Organ concludes. They 
rise, and HENRY kisses ANNE) 
And now, my wife, and soon to 
be my Queen, I commend you 
to seek rest, for the heir’s sake! 
(He escorts her a few steps to 
rear, then she continues alone in- 
to darkness) 


KATARINA: (Enters from left) 


HENRY: (Plants himself in front of 
her) Katarina of Aragon, We 
hereby inform you that you are 
not, as we believed for so many 
years, lawfully wed to us. 


KATARINA: Our marriage has been ap- 
proved by the tribunal .. . 


HENRY: Not the head of the Church 
of England .... 


KATARINA: The Church of England? 
HENRY: The King! 


KATARINA: The Holy Father com- 
mands obedience even from the 
King. 


HENRY: Not any longer! The bishops 
of England have requested us 
to protect the realm from the 
caprice of the Roman bishop. Un- 
der pain of death, the people 
are not to obey the Vatican, but 
are to recognize in their anointed 
King the sole head of the Angli- 
can Church, and the immediate 
representative of God on earth. 


KATARINA: I can’t believe it! I can’t 
believe that at a time when our 
church is threatened by Lutheran 
heresy, you would lead these souls 
away from the care of the Holy 
Father. 


HENRY: I take their souls under my 
care, to protect them from the 
Lutheran pestilence, and from 
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the Roman! 


KATARINA: Who are you—I ask you, 
man, who are you to take it up- 
on yourself to destroy the coven- 
ant which the Saviour sealed with 
His blood? Who are you? Lucifer? 


HENRY: (At first, staggered) Who am 
I? (Savors the idea, pauses, then 
rises radically into proclamation) 
I shall tell you who I am. I am 
the man of the modern times, 
the man who frees his senses and 
becomes fully conscious of the 
gift God has presented to him, 
the all-powerful reason. I am the 
man who crosses vast oceans and 
discovers, beyond the oceans, new 
continents. I am the man who 
is not afraid to question nature, 
and to demand answers, one after 
another. I am the man whose 
genius penetrates heaven and 
views the earth as, contrary to 
the Scriptures, it is whirling a- 
round the sun in endless space. 
Yes, I understand all that really 
is, be it the way of the world, 
or the way of the heart, be it 
the song of the stars, or . . . the 
voice of conscience. 


KATARINA: (Before the crucifix) Oh, 
my Saviour, I beseech Thee, pro- 
tect Thy Kingdom on earth. 


HENRY: That is blasphemy! Away 
from Him! (He pulls her away 
from the cross, and she falls to 
the ground) You shall not come 
between us, woman! (Jumps on 
the base of the crucifix) In His 
name it is done! Who doubts 
me, doubts Him. But where He 
is denied, I will take His side, 
I, the Defender of the Faith! 
(With that he spreads his arms, 
blotting out the figure on the 
cross) 


KATARINA: (Looking up from floor) 
Oh, my Saviour, I can’t see Thee 
any more. I can only see man, 
and he has already crucified him- 
self. (On her knees) My Saviour, 
I see it is the will of the Father 
to let man inherit the earth .. . 
just once, for one brief earth- 
hour. I can see that hour in the 
splendor of its high minutes and 
in the horror of its last seconds, 
and I bow my head before the 
wisdom of the Almighty, whom 
it has pleased, to let this come 
to pass. (KATARINA rises, comes 
to front left. Faraway tone of 
voice) And as far as you’re con- 
cerned, Henry of England, how 
does it begin for you, this new 
age? (HENRY does what KATARINA 
describes) You drop your pose, 


man of the modern times! You 
touch your forehead. No, it’s not 
the plague that makes you break 
out in sweat. It’s the evil of your 
new existence. You have over- 
come the fear of God, but with 
your freedom you have won an- 
xiety. And what happens further, 
Henry of England? 


JANE: (Appears) 


KATARINA: One day Jane appears and 
informs you that a child has been 
born to you. 


HENRY: A son! 
JANE: A daughter! 


HENRY: (Crying out) No! God can’t 
do this to me! 


JANE: (Stolidly) Your Majesty, it 
cannot be changed. 


HENRY: (Embittered, contemptuously) 
It is a daughter. Well, call her 
. . . Elizabeth! 


KATARINA: (Quietly) Queen Elizabeth 
— greatest ruler England has 
ever known. And further? 


HENRY: I must have a son! 
JANE: (Attempts to leave) 


HENRY: (Strangely) Seymour! (JANE 
returns) Come closer! 


JANE: (Trembles under HENRY’S ex- 
amining gaze) 


KATARINA: And in that moment you 
have already reached your ver- 
dict about the other. 

(Left foreground, in dim light, 
ANNE BOLEYN in Tower) 


ANNE BOLEYN: Damp masonry, foul 
air, and a hard bedstead — that’s 
the reverse side of the new life. 
And when the sun rises, my head 
on the block. Why? (Shrieks) 
Can they do this to me? By what 
right? I am a woman as any 
other — more beautiful, perhaps, 
than others, and God knows, I 
was haughty. But can they slay 
me for that? Then why? 
Because he so desires, the despot 
who crossed my path. And when 
I kneel down in the first light of 
dawn, I shall imagine that he is 
standing above me, wielding the 
axe. You are above me, Henry 
Tudor! I am yours today as in 
the glorious days when you and 
I defied an entire world, to win 
our lives for all times. Now you 
permit them to cut me down like 
a crippled horse. What have I 
really done that you should let 
this happen? Not, as you said, 
committed adultery. That is not 
true! I did fail you by not bear- 
ing you the son and heir, and 
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that is wicked, I realize now. For 
good is, what pleases you, wicked, 
what proves troublesome. Thus I 
stood with you against your wife, 
thus you now stand against me. 
It is only just, Henry Tudor! It is 
like everything you choose to do. 
It is meant for the best. 
(ANNE BOLEYN remains in the 
dim light, deeply absorbed in 
thought. Candlelight to the 
right. JANE SEYMOUR kneels be- 
side a bed standing parallel to 
footlights, and prays in a sub- 
dued voice.) 

JANE SEYMOUR: Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, intercede for her. Mary, 
most blessed among women, in- 
tercede ... 


HENRY: (Raises himself in bed, be- 
hind JANE) Jane! What the devil! 
It’s two more hours ‘til daybreak. 


JANE: Two more hours for her. 


HENRY: For whom? 


JANE: You know very well. 


HENRY: (Upright) Criminals must die, 
so the good people can sleep 
without fear. Come back to sleep. 


JANE: The woman is in the Tower, 
waiting for the executioner. How 
can I sleep? 


HENRY: I can. 


JANE: No! You count every stroke 
of the bell, too.... 


HENRY: If I can't sleep it’s because 
you're not next to me. I need 
the warmth of your body, woman. 
It’s my life’s blood. 


JANE: You are afraid! 


HENRY: Me? Afraid? (Laughs hoar- 
sely) Afraid of what? Yes, that 
too little sleep might endanger 
my child in your womb. Come 
under the blanket, woman! 


JANE: Henry, you prohibited me to 
intervene for her, but I can’t help 


: The woman is in the Tower, waiting for the executioner. How can | sleep? 
(Dolores Rashid, Russell Gold) 


myself. I beseech you... . 


HENRY:. Oh, my God, to what depth 
have morals sunk in my realm 
if an honorable woman intercedes 
for a wanton! 


JANE: She was your wife. 


HENRY: I had the marriage annulled, 
therefore she was not my wife! 
Can’t you understand that? 


JANE: No. But if that holds true, 
then —I mean —since I’ve been 
sharing your bed for months now, 
I, too, am a wanton. 


HENRY: Wrong. It was my royal ob- 
ligation to test your fertility. This 
being the case, we can now be 
joined in holy matrimony, and 
thus sanctify our actions. You 
are my wife! 


JANE: Does that seem right to you? 
HENRY: Seem right? It is right! 
JANE: (Firm) No! No, it isn’t right! 


HENRY: What is important is how one 
interprets right. And God blesses 
a suitable interpretation. (Slaps 
his thigh) The King and his be- 
loved hold a humanistic discus- 
sion. I had no idea you were 
good for that, too— 


JANE: Henry, save the woman who 
was the only love of your life! 


HENRY: (Screams) Not another word 
about her! (Forced) I said we 
hold a humanistic discussion, and 
we will! (While, on the other side 
of the bed, he slips into trousers, 
shoes and robe) I can’t help her, 
even if I were so disposed. She 
was condemned after a fair trial, 
and it’s my duty as sovereign to 
see to it that the verdict is carried 
out. (Calls carelessly) Come 
drink! Yes, I would have to be 
afraid should I ever neglect my 
duties. (He has rounded the bed 
and stops, wiping perspiration 
from his brow. While helping 
JANE into a robe and leading her 
to front) So you see, you needn't 
worry, my good soul. Come, drink, 
and be merry! 


JANE: How can I ever be merry again? 


ANNE BOLEYN: (Paces up and down 
in a very limited space, slowly at 
first, then faster) 


HENRY: I tell you, ere the cock crows 
you'll be laughing. 
JANE: (Shrilly) Laughing? Ere the 


cock crows? Ere the ax falls and 
the bell tolls? 


HENRY: I say to you, the living who 
are without guilt, to you who 
have the man and the child for 
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the man, you will laugh! Now, 
ask another one of your dear, 
silly questions. 


JANE: I don’t know any. 

HENRY: You don’t know any? 

JANE: (Tortured) No. 

HENRY: No more questions? There’s 
nothing that you don’t know? 


Ha, I'm laughing already. And 
so are you! 


JANE: I’m not. 

HENRY: (Viciously) I insist we have 
a humanistic discussion. 

JANE: (Seizing upon it) What is 
humanistic? 


HENRY: The learned conduct after 
the example of the ancients, as 
it is so splendidly practiced today. 


JANE: What’s it good for? 


HENRY: To act wisely, and always 
to consider the humane. 


JANE: Consider the humane? Then 
there won't be any more unjust 
wa. 2% 


HENRY: And no more wars. 

JANE: (Doubtingly) No wars?! 

HENRY: The truth will spread among 
the peoples of the earth, and 


once more they will form a peace- 
ful community under God. 


JANE: (Screams) There! 


ANNE BOLEYN: (Stops her rapid walk 
and drops to her knees) 


HENRY: What is it? 


JANE: Listen! The bell strikes four. 
Now she has only one more hour. 


HENRY: (Shuddering) 
that concern us? 


Why should 


JANE: Oh, if we could only perceive 
what it must feel like, when one 
must die by our hand! 


ANNE BOLEYN: (Prays, at first des- 
perately, but gradually she gains 
more control over herself) 


HENRY: Come drink and don’t grieve, 
my good girl. You mustn’t for 
the child you're carrying. Come, 
drink! He shall get used to the 
golden juice, the lad! The earlier 
the better! (Calls) Have them 
make music! . . . Music does for 
the mood what a blanket does 
for the body. They shall cover 
us with music! . . . Now—what 
were we talking about? Ah, it’s 
such a joy to carry on a discus- 
sion with you! I promise, you'll 
be laughing ere the cock crows! 


JANE: In this purgatory? 
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HENRY: (Threateningly) What did 
you say? 


JANE: I’m suffering purgatory right 
now. 


HENRY: The Popes invented purga- 
tory—for Shrove money. I have 
done away with this exploitation 
of the people, . . . and raised the 
taxes. (Music sets in) . . . Ah, 
what lovely rhythms. Did you 
know, my girl, that I’m also a 
musician? I’ve enhanced many 
of my own verses with delicate 
melodies. 


JANE: (Somewhat affected by the 
wine) Just like the Emperor Nero. 
He did that too! 


HENRY: (Smugly) Only he was a 
heathen, while I’m the immediate 
representative of God on earth! 


JANE: (Surrendering) Oh, you're a 
wonder, my Henry. 


HENRY: (Over her) My wife! (Slaps 
her behind) Beautiful you’re not, 
but what joy and comfort to your 
sovereign’s worldly appetites. A 
pity I must deny my urge to 
take you now, you shrine, bear- 
ing England's future. 


JANE: Henry—if you want your child 
to grow within a happy woman. 


HENRY: I damn well expect that! 
JANE: Then grant me one wish. 


HENRY: Anything, unless it violates 
my good conscience. 


JANE: If your conscience prevents you 
from sparing Anne’s life . . . it’s 
possible that she is an adulteress 

. and she certainly is haughty. 


HENRY: That she was. 


JANE: ... then I beg you, do not let 
the other one spend her days in 
sorrow and need. Go to Katarina, 
make peace with her. 


HENRY: (Moves away from her with 
a groan) 


JANE: She was a dear and wise mis- 
tress to me, and she was your 
loyal wife. Provide for her and 
for your daughter. 


HENRY: (Takes a deep swallow) This 
my conscience does not permit. 
I, soon to be your husband, 
should visit the woman who for 
twenty years has lived with me 
in a shameful concubinage? How 
can I do this to. you? Ask for 
something else. 


ANNE BOLEYN: (Looks up as the red- 
dish dawn rises, gets up and ar- 
ranges attire and hair) 


JANE: (Also seeing the dawn, screams) 


Free me from that! 
HENRY: From what? 


JANE: There! The red above the 
windows! It’s the dawn. No, it’s 
Anne’s blood. I beg you, make 
it go away! Make it go away! 


HENRY: I can’t bear to see you suf- 
fer. (Calls) Have them light 
torches! many torches! (One piece 
of music ends, another begins. 
The background becomes a rag- 
ing sea of flames) There, you see! 
It has disappeared in the fire 
of the torches. (Fearfully de- 
creeing) It is no more! 


ANNE BOLEYN: (Walks slowly, with 
heavy steps, passing between 
HENRY and JANE, into the bright 
light in the background) 


HENRY: (Shuddering) Why are you 
so quiet, my dear? 
(Noisily) Come, let us drink to 
Edward, our son! 


JANE: (Outburst) And if it isn’t a 
son? 


HENRY: What? 


JANE: (Trembling) Will you have 
me tried, too? 


HENRY: Why? 


JANE: (Confused) Because it won't 
be a boy, if it isn’t a boy... 


HENRY: (Upright; indulgently) What 
an absurd notion that a man 
should be angry at his wife for 
not presenting him with the heir 
he desires. Pray tell, is it your 
doing, how nature mixes the juices 
in your belly? No, Jane 
Seymour, if you'll be my faithful 
wife, as I think you will be, then 
we'll have a wonderful marriage. 
And, indeed, it would be the dev- 
il’s handiwork if I, with my cal- 
iber, couldn’t sire a few sons. 


JANE: (Wildly throwing herself into 
his arms) Yes, that’s how it shall 
be, my terrible husband and King: 


HENRY: You see, now you're happy 
again. Didn't I promise you, you'll 
be laughing. 


JANE: I’m not laughing. But now I’m 
glad I’ve been denied her vain 
beauty. 


HENRY: It is well. And, by God, we 
shall enjoy our lives. We well 
deserve it, being such good people 
and so full of love. (Sings to the 
music like a child that is fear- 
stricken) Dance with me, woman! 
Today you still may, and it 
strengthens your loins. (JANE 
dances with him, completety aban- 
doning herself, and they laugh 
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in a panicky daring. Suddenly a 
deep stroke of a bell sounds, 
and the music stops abruptly. 
JANE continues laughing in a 
sensuous outburst) 


HENRY: (Crossing himself) Why are 
you laughing, woman? 


JANE: Because I’m happy, I, who am 
without guilt, I who have the man 
and the child for the man, I, 
the living, I, Jane Seymour! 


HENBY: (Turns from her with horror, 
drops to his knees, whimpers) 
Anne! Anne Boleyn! Oh, — what 
have I done! 


JANE: (With a sob she throws her- 
self across the bed) 


HENRY: (Continues to himself) You 
companion of my great mission, 
in the whole world there’s no 
other like you, nor will there 
ever be. You joy of my senses. 
How could I do this to you?! 
It is too horrible to contemplate 
that your head, whose every gaze 
and kiss and speech was the de- 
light of my days, is pale now and 
severed from the body which was 
the delight of my nights. It had 
to be, I had no choice. How can 
I ever atone for it? . . . But, how 
can I make it up to you?... 
Yes, upon my word, I will do 
what this good woman asked. I 
will visit Katarina, and I will 
care for her. It is an oath! 
(Grimly) (He rises and exits 
into the darkness in the rear) 


JANE: Lord! Lord! Lord! Take the 
poor woman unto you, and take 
her graciously! . . . But, oh, my 
God! .,. . what is it about this 
man that he destroys every 
woman he ever touches? 

(Candle and torch lights off) 
CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
(Clear daylight. KATARINA OF ARAGON 
in a light dress) 


KATARINA: (Serene and pleasant) It 
has been three months since He 
vowed to visit me. For three 
months he continues to hem and 
haw. One day Jane enters con- 
finement. And suddenly he is in 
a hurry to keep his word. (She 
sits down) I await him in the 
garden. He mustn't see the pov- 
erty of my lodgings. Out here 
I am better equipped than in- 
side. The October day sparkles 
all gold and blue. — Why does 
he leave his retinue behind. 
Ah — he is ashamed of his 
human stirrings. — There! He 


knocks at the gate and bellows 
because no one comes to open 
it. What sort of an estate do 
you think I maintain? I have one 
girl and a maid, and they are 
busy with the laundry. You need 
only press down the latch! But 
it never occurs to you that the 
gate is unlocked. You knock a- 
gain, in such a rage that your 
fist crashes through the rotten 
wood, your boot pushes after and 
thus, my gallant knight, you storm 
the open castle! 


HENRY’S VOICE: (From nearby) Hello 
there! Is no one about? 


KATARINA: (Subdued voice) Yes. No 
one. 


HENRY: (Enters, stops directly in front 
of KATARINA and shouts) Hey! 
Katarina! 


KATARINA: Look here, I’m not hiding, 
and yet you can’t find me. You 
can’t hear me, because you’re too 
noisy. You can’t see me, because 
you're much too enlightened .. . 
Never, in all your life, will you 
discover what you're searching 
for, Henry Tudor. 


HENRY: Hey! Is this place enchanted? 


KATHRYN HOWARD: ( Enters) God's 
greetings, Sir. What is it you 
wish? 

HENRY: (Pacified and pleased by her 
looks) It is enchanted. 


KATARINA: (Aside) Of course; for a 
doe you have not lost the scent. 
(Remains waiting) 


HENRY: God’s greetings, my child. 
(Enjoys her looks) 


KATHRYN: (Recognizes him, shocked) 
Your Majesty. 


HENRY: You know me? 


KATHRYN: The princess had a gold 
coin with your image. 

HENRY: Had a gold coin? I see. But 
here she has a treasure far more 
valuable than gold. Who are you? 
How old? Still a virgin? 


KATHRYN: Kathryn Howard, Your 
Majesty. 

HENRY: No! 

KATHRYN: Indeed, Your Majesty. 


Earl Edmund’s daughter, if it 
pleases. 


HENRY: It pleases. 
KATHRYN: (Notices KATARINA) Your 
Majesty, the princess — 


HENRY: Let’s not disturb her. Well, 
well, a blossom from Norfolk’s 
tree. (Slyly shaking a threaten- 
ing finger) I suppose, sharing his 


confounded leanings to Rome? 


KATHRYN: (With lowered head, slyly) 
Not necessarily, Your Majesty, 
not necessarily. 


HENRY: I like you. 


KATHRYN: The princess — 


HENRY: Are you turning a cold shoul 
der because I didn’t recognize 
you? Don't make me unhappy! 


KATHRYN: Even the moon finds it 
impossible to know every star. 


HENRY: A sublime answer! 


KATHRYN: The princess awaits Your 
Majesty. (Points to KATARINA. 
HENRY grunts angrily, and KATH- 
RYN retires discreetly) 


HENRY: (Plants himself in front of 
KATARINA, and hardly looking at 
her, recites mechanically and 
surly): Katarina of Aragon: 
greetings! We wish to inform 
you that in paternal care for 
our subjects, while engaged in 
the inspection of convents, mines 
and asylums for the needy, we 
have also decided, to inquire 
after your well-being. We have 
already discovered that you suf- 
fer a shortage of gold, and, by 
our own experience, have found 
that the entrance gate is in 
need of repair. We are willing 
to alleviate such sundry needs, 
within set limits, of course. We 
will also visit your daughter. 
There is no need for you to 
express your gratitude. We are 
merely discharging our Royal 
obligations. (Suddenly in an in- 
timate tone of voice) How did 
you come upon Kathryn How- 
ard? 


KATARINA: (Jn a beautiful, rich and 
gay voice) I am grateful, for 
your kindness, yet I hardly re- 
quire it, as I have enough to 
cover all my needs. 


HENRY: (Looks at her in amaze- 
ment) Katarina! Your voice! 
And the way you look! What 
has happened to you? (Quickly 
aims at her with his finger) 


You have a lover. 
KATARINA: No. 
HENRY: Then what is it? 
KATARINA: Perhaps — freedom. 
HENRY: Freedom? You, too? 


KATARINA: Yes, but it’s different from 


yours — less boisterous, less 
forced. 


HENRY: But you're imprisoned be- 
hind these walls. 


KATARINA: I can’t see the walls — 
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only the sky above and the 
bountiful leaves — I was im- 
prisoned in Madrid, and in Lon- 
don. Here I can live and do 


as I please. I’m grateful to you, 
Henry — 


HENRY: (Heartfelt) I’m grateful to 
you for receiving me like this. 
I came here, in a dark mood, 
on an unavoidable visit, and it 
is a glorious day! 

KATARINA: It is good to sit out here. 
(They sit down) You asked a- 
bout Kathryn? 

HENRY: (Lively) Yes. 


KATARINA: She’s my god-chila, and 
an orphan. "Til now she has 
been living at Norfolk Castle, 
with her aunt. 


HENRY: She has a quick tongue, 
half humility, half wit. Sweet 
— sour. Appeals to me greatly. 

KATARINA: She’s well-read, and she 
recites poetry beautifully, but, 
she'll never get married. 


HENRY: (Naively) 
for a wife. 


Why should you! 


HENRY: I have a good one, who is 
just facing her proudest hour. 
But, should I need one, today 
it would have to be a Lutheran. 


I’m not looking 


KATARINA: 


KATARINA: (Still gay and easy) A 
Lutheran? You — the Defender 
of the Faith? 


HENRY: The winds of statesmanship 
blow from many different direc- 
tions. It seems opportune now 
to seek a connection with the 
German princes. 


KATARINA: The heretic princes? 


HENRY: In order to defend the faith, 
as it is guarded by England — 


KATARINA: Oh yes, England—: 


HENRY: I must view the situation 
matter-of-factly. 


KATARINA: Matter-of-factly? What's 
that? I have never heard that 
expression before. 


HENRY: It’s something new. But it 
has a great future. 


KATARINA: But what is it? Is it a 
matter or a fact? 


HENRY: Well, for example: if a wife 
is unable to give her husband 
an heir — No, that’s not quite 
the right example — 


KATARINA: Oh but yes — it is! If a 
woman is unable to give her 
husband the heirs he requires, 
it’s a matter of fact. 
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HENRY: Yes. 


KATARINA: But, tell me: which is 
the matter, which is the fact? 


HENRY: (Perplexed) I didn’t invent 
the phrase. 


KATARINA: (Elegantly) Ill have 
Kathryn bring you wine, to re- 
fresh your wits. 


HENRY: (Laughing) Your wit is as 
refreshed as your skin, and as 
clear as your eyes. 


KATARINA: It is only the light of the 
October day, the reflection of 
the sun in the autumn leaves— 


HENRY: (Gently) The reflection of 
the sun it might well be. 


KATARINA: (Happy by his mood) 
Oh, Henry, you, too, have 
changed. 


HENRY: (Blustery) As I said before: 
Your garden is enchanted. 


KATARINA: My garden is a garden 
as any other. Your world out 
there is enchanted. 


HENRY: What is it about my world, 
Katarina? 


KATARINA: Yes, what is it that a 
simple garden can free us from 
its curse... 


HENRY: I feel I can talk with you 
in confidence, dearest 


KATARINA: (Carefully) Then tell me, 
Henry the age that you 
proclaimed in the name of 
reason . . . what is the matter 
with it? Look at the first few 
centuries, and all you see are 
cruel wars, all waged in the 
name of faith. Tell me, where 
does that leave reason? 


HENRY: You see, dearest, Luther 
fastened ninety-five theses to the 
the gate of modern times. But 
with a hammer far more power- 
ful than his, three more were 
nailed to the door. They are: 


gold . . . state . . . power. 


KATARINA: What has that? Oh, now 
I understand. These three are 
the matters of fact. 


HENRY: Precisely. 


KATARINA: Then how can wars be 
waged in the name of faith? 


HENRY: Faith is an important factor 
in our age. You said so your- 
self. 


KATARINA: Faith is the creative force 
of all ages. But with all these 
factors working for you, why 
have you failed to produce a 
new and better existence? 


HENRY: We have produced some- 
thing new: the triumph of 
materialism. 


KATARINA: (Shattered) Out of a 
great need for God — gold, 
state and power? That’s mon- 
strous! 


HENRY: God’s ways are miraculous. 


KATARINA: Oh, I’m not as pious as 
you, Henry. I can’t understand 
that. So the princes used faith 
merely as a pretext to wage 
wars? 


HENRY: What a frivolous thought! 
No, by heeding the call of their 
conscience, they also, according 
to God’s will, turned it into a 
profitable venture. 


KATARINA: Now I understand! The 
needs of the conscience as the 
basis of profit. This has hap- 
pened to us once before, hasn't 
it, Henry? 


HENRY: I didn’t invent conscience. 


KATARINA: No, your enemy Luther did 
that. But you were the one who 
so cleverly blended the two: con- 
science, and the matter of fact—: 
the decent intention and the de- 
cent profit. 


HENRY: When I struggled with you 
for our marriage—that was hon- 
est, Katarina. 


KATARINA: That’s precisely what I 
mean. That you could do it hon- 
estly, that was the accomplish- 
ment! Hypocrites have always 
existed. But to sanctify every de- 
sire, every deed, and now, every 
action of state—not by lying, as 
Machiavelli suggested —oh, no; 
but to sanctify it honestly, as the 
true call of your conscience—that 
is new, Henry, and for that you 
can take all the credit. 


HENRY: (Defeated for a moment, then 
a brilliant turnabout) It pleases 
me enormously that you should 
be the first to recognize my place 
in history. But, tell me, dearest: 
how come you know me that well? 


KATARINA: (With a mild smile) I stud- 
ied you for half my life, as a 
sick person studies his sickness. 


HENRY: There! Now you're smiling 
again. But enough about politics. 
It’s such a dirty business. 


KATARINA: (Attempts to reply) 


HENRY: Please, dearest, i beg you, 
recognize in these centuries the 
great forward sweep of the intel- 
lect. 


KATARINA: (Pained) I see it, Henry, 
and I admire it. 





HENRY: (Enthusiastic) No! You! 


KATARINA: Oh, yes! I truly admire it! 
Bui the people tell it as the story 
of Doctor Faustus who enters in- 
to a pact with Satan in order to 
obtain unlimited knowledge, the 
most beautiful woman, and the 
greatest power. Have you heard 
that fable? 


HENRY: Yes. (Suddenly) I shall tell 
you what I think? I think that I, 
Henry Tudor, am Faustus in the 
stage of power... 


KATARINA: (Amused) Because you've 
already done away with the first 
two stages? The quest for know- 
ledge—and done away with the 
most beautiful woman? 


HENRY: (T witches) 


KATARINA: No, Henry, you're not 
Faustus. You're Satan’s peddler. 


HENRY: (With humor) I suppose I 
had that coming to me. And do 
you think that, in the end, Satan 
will push us, too, into eternal 
damnation? 


KATARINA: Why Satan? You'll manage 
it yourself. 


HENRY: Unless, of course, we find the 
road back to the old knowledge. 
Eh? 

KATARINA: Yes, Henry. 


HENRY: (Sarcastic) The knowledge of 
Augustin and Thomas? 


KATARINA: The old knowledge, Henry, 
is not what once was, but what 
will always be. Many are aware 
of its wisdom who have never been 
to school. A farmer, for instance, 
whose simple spirit is deeply 
rooted in the soil. 


HENRY: That may well be, but we're 
not that simple... 


KATARINA: No. You have learned to 
cross oceans: in daring curiosity, 
and where you searched for India, 
you conquered a new world. The 
new knowledge is: to keep cross- 
ing the oceans again and again, 
and to keep forever searching for 
the new beyond the ocean. But 
the old knowledge—is the ocean! 


KATHRYN HOWARD: (Enters excitedly) 
Forgive me, Your Majesty! A 
message has arrived. Your Maj- 
esty has a healthy son. 


HENRY: (With deepest emotion quiet- 
ly) Oh, tell me once again, you 
lovely voice. Sing it out once 
more: Majesty, Majesty, Maj- 
esty, it is a son. I, Henry, by the 
Grace of God, King of England, 
the eighth of my name, son of the 


victorious Henry Tudor, I, by 
God's great Grace, I have a son! 


KATARINA: Henry .. . I’m happy that 
Providence has at last granted you 
this. 

HENRY: (Rising, sincere) Thank you, 
dearest! May heaven preserve 
your happy disposition. For 
everything else I will provide gen- 
erously. (To KATHRYN) And you, 
too, charming messenger, accept 
my thanks. (He kisses her) And 
now back to London! 


KATARINA: (To KATHRYN) How is the 
mother? Did the messenger say? 


KATHRYN: (With a fearful look at 
HENRY) The mother is in danger. 


HENRY: The child’s baptism takes 
place come Wednesday. 


KATARINA: Baptism without the moth- 
er? 


HENRY: With the mother, of course. 
KATARINA: The mother is in danger. 


HENRY: Wednesday is the day my as- 
trologer selected. 


KATARINA: The mother is in danger. 
Allow her to remain in childbed. 


HENRY: Custom demands that she 
bring the child to me. 


KATARINA: Henry! Man! Listen: to 
force her to get up may prove 
fatal. 


HENRY: Only by handing the child to 
me can she demonstrate to the 
world that everything which I 
have done, was necessary, and for 
the good of the realm. 


KATARINA: And if this — play-acting 
costs her life? 

HENRY: God can not want that to hap- 
pen. 

KATARINA: But suppose it does. 

HENRY: (Piously) Then it is obviously 
God’s intention that I shall take 
a Lutheran. One has already been 
offered to me, the daughter of the 
Duke of Cleves. Not the youngest 
any more, but easy to look at, as 
Master Holbein’s portrait indi- 
cates. 

( Exits) 


KATARINA: (Grandly) Oh, merciful 
Providence, I beg thee withhold 
the thunderbolt this insolent spirit 
deserves a thousandfold. 

(Lights change) 


JANE SEYMOUR: (Rises from her bed 
with great difficulty) I know you 
mean well, my gentle ladies, I 
know the doctors have prohibited 
it. But my husband insists, and 
not without reason. Therefore I 
must do it, and be it only to atone 


for my laughter when my friend 
was put to death. (Takes child 
from crib) Come, you tender fruit 
of my heart, I must take you to 
your father, the all-powerful King, 
that I may offer you to him be- 
fore the people. And that he may 
offer you to our God. And then, 
good-by, my son — goodby, and 
become a good human being and 
Christian. 
(JANE SEYMOUR walks slowly 
with the child to the center of 
the stage. Colorful lights. St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Bells. HENRY 
walks toward her with a cere- 
monial stride from the rear. 
When he arrives by JANE he 
runs his hand over her hair, 
and kisses her ceremoniously. 
Humbly she hands the child 
over to him. He takes it with 
a smile, and turns toward the 
rear, puts it down and baptizes 
it. While he picks it up again, 
JANE collapses. 
HENRY steps over her prostrate 
form and shows the child, hold- 
it high, and his face glows with 
pride and satisfaction. 


(The port of Dover. A winter 
storm rages. Royal fanfare. 
HENRY and KATHRYN HOWARD 
enter) 


HENRY: Stand over there, my child. 
And recite in a loud voice; other- 
wise the storm will drown out my 
ingenious sonnet. 


KATHRYN: (With chattering teeth) 
Your Majesty, I’m afraid your 
verses will freeze on my lips. 


HENRY: Have as much courage as the 
German maiden Anna who braves 
the ice-bound channel to sail into 
my arms. (Another fanfare an- 
nounces the arrival of the boat) 
Sound like a trumpet, my little 
oboe! Europe comes to me! 


ANNA OF CLEVES: (Arrives, and curt- 
sies from the distance. HENRY re- 
sponds with grave reverence. AN- 
Na’S face is veiled) 


KATHRYN: (Curtsies before ANNA, and, 
shivering in the cold, shouts the 
poem into the storm, fully em- 
phasizing the crass dilettantism 
of HENRY’S verses) 


He, whose yearning heart first 
saw your smile 

On the portrait fashioned by the 
master’s hand 

Proffers nuptial greetings on his 
Isle 

To you, O handsome lady from 
Germanland. 

But I, chosen harbinger of his 
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love, Ehco these words set down 
by my King— 
(KATHRYN curtsies again, and 
takes her place behind HENRY) 

ANNA OF CLEVES: (Removes her veil. 
She has an extremely homely 
face with a flat nose. Resolutely 
she begins to recite her prepared 
speech) Exalted Majesty of Eng- 
land! I thank Your Grace with 
profound gratitude for the tender 
and loving emotions which Your 
Grace’s peculiar genius has so 
beautifully expressed in this poem. 
I thank you in all humility, but 
I can not help experiencing great 
pride that you, the powerful King 
and Master of the world— 

HENRY: (Shocked at the sight of her, 
he retreats at first, then immensly 
consternated, he twists and turns 
forward, rubs his eyes, looks at 
ANNA over his shoulder, and 
heaves a deep sigh) No, gracious 
Providence, no! (Flees, while 
whispering irritably to KATHRYN) 
Be kind to me, Kathryn: Do you 
know the painting of my German 
bride? (Deeply embarrassed, 
KATHRYN shakes her head) I 
know the painting — but that I 
don’t know! 

KATHRYN: (Ina futile effort) Perhaps 
the seasickness— 


HENRY: The seasickness! Since when 
does that ailment. twist and flat- 
ten the nose? Maybe it’s the 
bridesmaid! (Fervently) Oh, Lord, 
let it be the bridesmaid! (Faces 
ANNA again.) 


ANNA: (Makes a fresh start) — that 
you, the powerful King and Mas- 
ter of the world, have chosen me 
to be your loving bride, and that 
I, in tenderness and loyalty and 
desired fertility — 


HENRY: (Calls to rear) Saddle my 
horse! 


KATHRYN: Your Majesty! Your Maj- 
esty! 


HENRY: (Cuts her off with a gesture 
of his hands) I don’t want that! 
It can’t be. It isn't. It’s never 
been. 


KATHRYN: Your Majesty, all Europe 
is watching you! 


HENRY: (Crushed) Europe. Yes. It 
looks at me:with a German cow 
eyes. She’s Europa, and I’m her 
bull. (Calls iamentably) Leave 
the horse! (Aside) I’ve saddled 
myself. (To ANNA, with forced 
courtesy) Continue, my dearest, 
I meant to say, don’t continue. 
It pains me to see you shiver 
with ‘cold. Come into the bridal 
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pavilion, and warm yourself by 
the fire, and have some punch. 
We need it! (He gestures ANNA 
to the right, walking behind her, 
watching her walk with a grim 
gaze. KATHRYN exits with ANNA’S 
cloak. HENRY discards his, and 
settles with ANNA before a fire- 
place, and fills two glasses with 
punch) 


HENRY: (Sour) Welcome, Anna of 
Cleves, my cherished bride. 


ANNA: (Boiling with rage) To your 
good health, cherished groom. 
(They drink heartily) 


HENRY: Was the crossing very un- 
pleasant? 


ANNA: Oh — then it was only the 
boat that rocked under my feet; 
now it’s my entire world. (Emp- 
ties her glass with one draught) 


HENRY: (As he watches her drink 
his respect for her grows) We 
should have reined our hearts 
desire ‘til spring. 

ANNA: Our hearts were all too de- 
sirous to — anger the Pope. 


HENRY: (Sighs) How right you are! 
(Embarrassed silence) 


HENRY: (To say something) Anne! — 
I already had one with that name. 


ANNA: (Cries out horror-stricken) 
HENRY: What’s the matter? 


ANNA: (Pulls herself together) I’m 
surprised. I carefully traced your 
family’s genealogy. I don’t re- 
member anyone with that name. 


HENRY: Because I ordered it erased. 
(Sadly looking into the glass) 
She was beautiful — but con- 
temptible. (Looks at ANNA) You, 
without a doubt, are — virtuous. 


ANNA: Several character reterences 
have been submitted to Your Maj- 
esty’s ambassador, also a medic- 
al affidavit attesting to my vir- 
ginity. 

HENRY: It’s all right. I meant to say— 


ANNA: You meant to say: virtuous — 
but ugly! 


HENRY: By all the martyr’s tears, how 
can such a thought even occur 
to someone as stately as you! 
For example: your ears are of 
a lovely shape — like sea shells. 


ANNA: (Snaps at him) Are you sug- 
gesting that my ears can as 
readily arouse your senses as the 
eyes and the lips of a beautiful 
woman? Not to mention other — 


HENRY: (Bursts out) How I wish I 
could tear out Holbein’s eyes, 


and plant them into my face, 
to see you as he sees you! 

ANNA: Now I have it! My portrait 
by Holbein — 

HENRY: No, no! Not for a moment 
do I consider the portrait flatter- 
ing. Just to the contrary: the 
original overshadows it — over- 
shadows it. just — that you, as 
you materialized before me in 
flesh and blood — are different. 
Do you understand? Different! 
Your abundant charms are — 
how can I explain — 


ANNA: You don’t have to. 


HENRY: — are — so God wills, — 
just not the sort to arouse my 
stubborn blood. 


ANNA: (Strong) In short: I don't 


appeal to you, you don’t want 
me. 


HENRY: In short: You don’t appeal 
to me, but I do want you. For, 
make no mistake the marriage 
must take place! 


ANNA: (Sobbingly) You want me to 
become your wife, even if you 
don’t care for me? 


HENRY: Did I ever say that? Did 
I ever say that I don't care for 
you? I care for you very much. 


ANNA: That’s not true. (Drinks) 


HENRY: (Beats his breast) May I 
never find bliss! For example: 
The way you empty a glass in 
one draught, — magnificent, my 
dear, absolutely magnificent. That 
in itself is almost reason enough 
for our marriage! 


ANNA: (Wretched) I’m from the 
Rhineland. Only there we drink 
our wine cold — not like soup. 


HENRY: Mille pardons! And then your 
mouth-piece, — it’s true the crea- 
tor has been somewhat remiss 
in making it enticing to my lips, 
but He certainly endowed it with 
a glib tongue. Pleases me enor- 
mously, my dear. I can’t begin 
to tell you how much. You're 
a stalwart woman, eh? With a 
resolute view for — facts? 


(Still tearful) That’s true. 


HENRY: Have some more punch! You 
can take it, eh? 


ANNA: 


ANNA: (Determinedly) I can take it! 


HENRY: 


(Very pleasant) Obviously. 
Now, then: let's think this out 
sensibly. The marriage must take 
place. You agree, don’t you? 


ANNA: Yes. 


HENRY: All right. Then we shall sub- 
mit stoically to the inevitable. 
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Allow me, however, that in this 
unavoidable marriage, I — how 
shall I put it? — renounce once 
and for all the bodily comfort 
which you're certainly capable 
of offering. 


(Sadly lowers her head) 


HENRY: That you, and your body's 
intimate desires shall lie untilled. 
Could you get resigned to that? 
Could you? 


ANNA: 


ANNA: (Nods subserviently) 
HENRY: You won't mind? 
(Shakes her head) 


HENRY: (Hurt) You won't mind?! 


ANNA: 


ANNA: Sire, until my thirtieth year 
I've persistently done without the 
pleasures which, as I hear, the 
man can offer the woman. The 
more hopefully, of course, I looked 
forward to enjoying now, to the 
fullest, your gigantic masculinity. 


HENRY: You're touching my heart. 


ANNA: But if you want to deny me 


your bed, well, then I shall be 
content with throne and table. 


HENRY: (Slaps his thigh) Good girl! 

ANNA: For the long hours of the night 
when I — as you so tenderly 
put it, — shall lie untilled, I 
have the inspiring writings of 
Doctor Luther... 

HENRY: (Sour) For that he’s well ap- 
plied. But let me tell you, for 
your comfort, my dear: Accord- 


ing to Catholic doctrine, abstin- 
ence in marriage is a virtue of 
the highest order, and almost 
sufficient reason for beatification. 


ANNA: For a heretic, too? 


HENRY: At least it will lessen your 
torments in hell. If you'd only 
stop and think for a moment 
how other men, by brutally and 
lustfully demanding from their 
wives carnal satisfaction, prevent 
these poor creatures from attain- 
ing eternal salvation, then you'll 
have to admit that in that re- 
spect, at least, you have made 
an exceptionally advantageous 
marriage. 


ANNA: (With grim humor) You have 
a damned sly way of shaping 
life to suit you. You treat it like 
a pillow (Indicates with a motion 
of her hands) that you pommel 
into place. 


HENRY: (Slaps her thigh) Well said, 
sister! You understand me! What 
a pity your nose isn’t as straight 
as your speech. “Like a pillow’! 
Yes, that’s how I am, true to 
St. Paul’s saying: “Those who 
love God, must serve all things 
to the best.’ I love God! 


ANNA: Good for you, devout man. 


HENRY: And thus, my cherished bride, 
we shall keep our marriage paul- 
istic: praise the spirit, and be 
contemptuous of the flesh! And 
now, to seal the bargain, I must 


ANNA: You have a damned sly way of shaping life to suit you. 
(Russell Gold, Alice Drummond) 


kiss your thin, but impudent lips. . 
(As ANNA nears him, lights 
change) 

HENRY: (After a pause) In the sixth 
month of our most harmonious 
misalliance, I inform you cordially 


that our days together are num- 
bered. 


ANNA: (Jumps up with a terrified 
scream) 


HENRY: What's the matter? 
ANNA: Sire — you have a favorite 


method of dealing with excess 
wives. 


HENRY: What an absurd notion! Why 
should I do this to my virtuous 
German sister, my able boon 
companion. 


ANNA: (Again at his side) Then how? 


HENRY: Since you, our dear wife, ac- 
cording to God's will, have re- 
mained barren — 


ANNA: Totally unexpected. 


HENRY: We shall, for the sake of 
people, declare our marriage an- 
ulled. We grant you the title: 
Sister of the King, and an estate 
in the country with an annual 
income of two thousand pounds. 


ANNA: Four thousand. 


HENRY: Three thousand — and worth 
doubly that to a Lutheran, since 
the money is derived from con- 
fiscated convents. 


ANNA: But — 


HENRY: (Frowning) What else? 


ANNA: Must the King’s sister remain 
faithful to her brother? 


HENRY: (Laughs) What do you take 
me for? A monster? Buy yourself 
a young and strong earl, and 
make the most of it! 


ANNA: I'll follow your advice to the 
best of my ability. 


HENRY: Miss nothing. 


ANNA: I said to the best of my 
ability. I’m best able with — four 
thousand and two estates... 


HENRY: (Grabs her enthusiastically) 
Ah, you’re the best! The only 
woman I’ve ever been able to 
talk with, and, because of God's 
unfathomable will you must have 
such a nose. I could almost over- 
look it. 

ANNA: (Ardent) Could you? 


HENRY: I said almost. You’re trembl- 
ing? 
ANNA: I’m a woman, Henry. 


HENRY: (Perplexed) Come to the fire- 
place. : 
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ANNA: No wooden fire can help our 
needs. (Exits) 


HENRY: (Greatly perturbed) What 
has happened to me? That I 
should let a woman slip from 
my side? My heart, that infal- 
lible compass which invariably 
indicates the needs of the mom- 
ent, has locked itself against her. 
What went wrong? The heart or 
— the woman? The needle or — 
the nose? Am I getting old? No! 
Oh, yes, I am getting old! The 
gout festers in my leg, and one 
of my favorite powers is develop- 
ing a mind of its own. And I'm 
beginning to dread being alone. 
Yes, I’m getting old, and I don’t 
like it one damn bit! It’s a hor- 
rible sensation to have passed the 
peak and to be looking down 
at the shadowy exit. What is there 
to be done? By the devil! I shall 
follow the dictates of my heart. 
And the infallible needle points 
to the shy being who so valiantly 
shouted my verses into the storm: 
Kathryn Howard! But — can I 
love her truly? The Howards are 
Papists. Well, haven’t I been 
severelypunished for having tried 
it with a Lutheran? Is there a 
better way to atone than to for- 
tify myself against the Pope with 
a young Papist in my bed? My 
benevolent heart — It yearns for 
purification, and see here: — I 
love the devout maiden! Oh, my 
heart, you are so understanding! 
You proclaim the summer, not 
autumn. It’s Whitsun for Henry 
Tudor! And before me spreads 
a precious harvest! (Exits pom- 
pously to rear) 

(Lights right, KATARINA OF ARA- 
GON and KATHRYN HOWARD in 
a nun’s habit walking to left) 


KATHRYN HOWARD: Seek refuge from 
the King — at his court? 


KATARINA: The court is a labyrinth, 
in which few know their way 
about . . . the widow Parr prob- 
ably better than most. We will 
find her at this nightly hour in 
her library . . . Kate! Kate Parr! 


KATE PARR: Who is it? Two devout 
women at this late hour? 


KATARINA: Kate, this is Kathryn How- 
ard. She needs your protection. 

KATE: Is Greenwich visited by the 
plague? 


KATARINA: 
King. 


Worse: a marriage-mad 


KATE: Better it were the plague. 


KATARINA: Can you shelter the girl? 
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KATE: (Determined) Stay with me, 
Kathryn Howard. 


KATHRYN: You're very kind, Milady. 
KATE: My friends call me Kate! 
(Grateful) Kate! 


KATARINA: And, Kate you should 
know: it’s not entirely that she 
doesn’t want him. She can not 
be his wife. Young as she is, she 
carries a heavy burden. 


KATHRYN: 


KATE: A secret? 


KATARINA: If only it were a secret. 
If she became Queen, she’d be 
at the mercy of extortioners. 


KATE: Oh, you were involved in a 
Papist conspiracy at Norfolk 
Castle? 

KATHRYN: No! 

KATE: Why the habit? 

KATARINA: A disguise. 


KATE: I’m satisfied she needs pro- 
tection, and it remains to be seen 
if in this age of enlightenment 
a girl can be forced to marry 
the King. Oh, how lovely she 
looks among these old books: a 
white leaf among so many yel- 
lowed ones. 


KATHRYN: I wish I were that. Then 
you could place me among the 
Ten Commandments! He’d never 
find me there, the Defender of 
the Faith. 


KATE: I wouldn't find 
either ... 


you there 


KATHRYN: (Looks at her in astonish- 
ment) 


KATARINA: Kate studies the new 
sciences. The truly knowing and 
the truly believing will always 
stand side by side. 


(They rush to front right. 
There, in a bright light, terrify- 
ing, stands HENRY, his legs a- 
part, his arms crossed in front 
of his chest) 


HENRY: (Obviously enjoying the wo- 
men’s horror for a moment, he 
then bursts out laughing) Three 
Katherines! That’s too much, even 
for me. Leave the room — Widow 
Parr. 


KATE: With due respect, Your Maj- 
esty! I'm entertaining dear guests, 
— and is the uninvited guest to 
chase me away from them? 


HENRY: The uninvited, dear guest 
graciously permits you to return 
to your room — instead of the 
Tower. 


KATE: (While exiting, subdued) One 


could meet worse company else- 
where. 


HENRY: (70 KATHRYN) The — cos- 
tume is most appealing, my little 
Kathryn. You will please me 
many times in the future by put- 
ting it on for my pleasure. 


KATARINA: She will not please you 
in such blasphemous enjoyment 
nor in any other — 


HENRY: She shall! But now, realize 
your good fortune that I’m such 
a tender-hearted king. For dis- 
covering you here, I could have 
your ears lopped off. But you’re 
finding your sovereign in an in- 
destructibly good mood. You see, 
your sovereign has fallen in love. 
(Nears KATHRYN) 


KATARINA: (Steps between them) — 
Henry, I beg you to leave her 
be! I say it once more, she must 
not become your wife. It would 
be a tragedy for you, as well as 
for her. 


HENRY: Tragedy!? For me? In my 
realm I decide what constitutes 
tragedy — say what you wish: 
I won't believe you. 


KATARINA: (Stunned) You won't be- 
lieve — me? 


HENRY: (Impressed) Not in this mat- 
ter, Katarina. I know you disdain 
a lie. But, you’re a woman, and 
you were once my wife. How 
could you be free of jealousy 
now? Don’t block my path — 
(Advancing to KATHRYN — kneels 
before her) Kathryn Howard, you 
royal blossom from an ancient 
tree, you who combine all the 
youth and beauty of England, 
I love you, and I’m willing to 
place the crown on your head, 
as is your due. 


KATHRYN: (Breaks into tears) 
HENRY: (Rises, stunned) Why is she 
upset? 


KATARINA: Shouldn’t she be asked 
whether or not she wants you? 


HENRY: Whether she wants me?! 
Whether she’s willing to reign 
gloriously over all women?! Yes, 
tell me: Are you willing, Kathryn? 


KATHRYN: (Compelled) No. 
HENRY: And why don’t you want it? 


KATHRYN: (Emphatic) I should not 
do you honor. 


HENRY: You're my life! 


KATARINA: As a lamb is the wolf's 
life. 


KATHRYN: I know I should not do 
you honor. 





HENRY: Three Katherines! That's too much, even for me! Leave the room—Widow Parr. 
(Russell Gold, Tani Seitz, Elizabeth Perry, Grace Chapman) 


HENRY: (Close to her) Don’t worry, 
my child. 


KATHRYN: I beg Your Majesty not 
to touch me. 


HENRY: Only to dispel your fears. 

KATHRYN: 
do not touch me! 

HENRY: What? 


KATARINA: She’s trying to say that 
in the physical manifestation of 
Your Majesty, — you do not 
appeal to her — 


HENRY: (Disconcerted) Is that pos- 
sible? 


KATHRYN: (Spontaneous) Yes. 


HENRY: (Stunned for a moment, then 
catching himself) Girl! Girl! 
Plato has said that the senses 
deceive — and it is true: I’m 
more than just a man of flesh. 
I'm a man of reason. 


(Panicky) Your Majesty. 


KATARINA: Then prove it! Let her de- 
cide of her own free will! 


HENRY: A fine move, Katarina. My 
respects. Very well, I accept the 
challenge. I’m certain of captur- 
ing the white queen. (To KATH- 
RYN) Grant me then, Kathryn 
Howard, to woo you 1n ail sin- 
cerity. Let me name my wedding 
gift, and describe its true value! 


KATARINA: (Sits down) Name it, man. 


HENRY: (Modestly) It is the world. 
I offer it to you as I so mag- 
nificently created it. 


KATHRYN: (Shocked, crosses herself) 
Almighty Lord, the world is 


yours! 


HENRY: He has bequeathed it to me, 
as it is written in Genesis: be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it. He has left 
it to me as an old peasant leaves 


the farm to his son. And now 
listen, girl, to what I’ve made 
of it. 


KATARINA: Tell us, peasant. 


HENRY: All the old man left me was 
a flat clod of earth with a heaven 
above and a hell below .. . 


KATARINA: (Measured; penetrating 
polemics, more to KATHRYN than 
HENRY) In the beginning man 
created the heavens and the earth. 


KATHRYN: (Troubled, she whispers 
the Lord's Prayer, the first lines 
audibly, the rest during the fol- 
lowing) 


HENRY: While I was establishing or- 
der in my father’s world I found 
neither heaven nor hell. But I 
needed hell as well as I needed 
heaven, ‘and lo: I discovered both 
in myself. I invented conscience. 


KATHRYN: — and lead us not into 
temptation — (Stops, looks at 
HENRY, perplexed) You invented 
conscience? I like that. 


KATARINA: -And man said, “let there 
be light,” and there was light. 


KATHRYN: It is written: “You will be 
like God, and know good and the 
evil.””, 

KATARINA: The serpent said that be- 
fore the fall of man. 


KATHRYN: (Strangely) It’s a comfort 
to those who survive the fall. 


HENRY: Right, my child, right! — 
(Bigoted) Make the most of what 
is written as God’s word! Look 
at me: I’ve always honored the 
Lord — while he dwelled among 


us. 


KATARINA: (Penetrating polemics) — 
Listen to our peasant: While the 
old man dwelled among us. 


KATHRYN: That's horrible! (Laughs, 
honestly amused) How can man 
pronounce God dead! That’s 
really foolish .. . 


HENRY: God ordered me to help man- 
kind, not Him! And, — this I 
want to tell you: — I’ve set man 
free. 


KATHRYN: Only the man? 


HENRY: The woman, too, so that she 
may dispose freely of her life 
and body — 


KATHRYN: (Alarmed) Dispose freely 
of her life and body? 


HENRY: Yes, dearest, yes! 


KATHRYN: (Frankly, decidedly) That 
appeals to me. 


KATARINA: (More excited and embit- 
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tered than before) On the third 
day man said to his woman: 
“Go, woman, I don’t want you 
anymore. Go, you're free!” — 
And the woman went. Then man 
said to himself: It’s not good for 
man to be alone. So he created 
a woman after the image of his 
desire. 


KATHRYN: Happy the woman who 
fits the image of his denire. 
(KATARINA turns her head sadly, 
to HENRY, embarrassedly) What 
else have you done, man in the 
stage of freedom? Tell us! 


HENRY: What else? I’ve bared the 
secrets of the creation. That I 
have done. And I discovered that 
creation is nothing but... nature; 
her miracles: formulas, her de- 
mons: formulas, her angles: for- 
mulas. 


KATHRYN: That can’t be. Everything 
alive lives from one breath, and 
that breath is holy. Do you know 
what that means: holy? 


KATARINA: Right my child! 


HENRY: I only know that I under- 
stand nature! Yes ... the old 
man must have created the world 
. . . but only I have understood 
it, and made her subject to my 
will. I have risen above mere 
earth and its childish laws. 


KATHRYN: What you're saying is mar- 
velous. ° 


KATARINA: Then the peasant slaugh- 
tered his oxen and cow ana said: 
“Begone! I don’t need your dung 
to fertilize my fields. For I need 
the fields no longer. And I don’t 
need your milk to feed my child- 
ren. For I need the children no 
longer.” 


KATHRYN: What you're saying is hor- 
rible. 


HENRY: (Emotionally) “It is marvel- 
ous,” “it is horrible!” Make your 
decision, girl: — Which is it? 

KATHRYN: It is marvelous and it is 
horrible. 

HENRY: I offer you, image of my de- 
sire, a farm the like of which 
the old man himself could not 
imagine in his dreams. I created 
it without him, but with his bless- 
ing. 

KATARINA: (To KATHRYN) Don't be- 
lieve that! 


HENRY: Then with his sufferance. 


KATARINA: That is true. (Says this 
with effort only) 


HENRY: (7'0 KATHRYN, triumphantly) 
There: she admitted it! 
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KATARINA: (At once, with rising cli- 
max) On the seventh day there 
comes from another part of the 
world your neighbor and says: 
“I see you've progressed far, 
peasant Henry: progressed far 
from God and from his seed. 
-What you created is indeed a 
wondrous farm: Only, without a 
harvest and without an earth. 
It’s a wonderful farm. Only with- 
out a farmer. Where are you, 
peasant?” Thus asks your neigh- 
bor, and you remain silent. You 
see, on your own farm you have 
starved to death. 


HENRY: (Perturbed, he remains silent 
for a moment; then, past KATAR- 
INA, he addresses KATHRYN) Now 
for everything in the world, tell 
us: whom do you believe? Her, 
or me? 


KATHRYN: I can see the wonders you 
have created, man, and I admire 
you for it. 

(Cries out jubilantly) 


KATHRYN: But I also know that what 
the woman says is true. 


HENRY: 


HENRY: (Attempts to reply) 


KATHRYN: You know it is true. And 
I pity you in your omnipotence, 
you poor, old man. But since in 
your world the woman can freely 
dispose of her life and body — 
(To KATARINA) and since I dread 
what you have prophesied, (To 
HENRY) — I will become your 
wife. (She walks toward him and 
clings to him with a bodily gesture 
of surrender) 


HENRY: (Holds her in his arms, shud- 
dering with happiness) Oh, Father 
in heaven, I thank you! 


KATARINA: (Aside, without personal re- 
action) So they bury you in the 
earth which was bequeathed to 
you by your father. But the earth 
is without form and void, and the 
spirit of God moves above the 
waters. 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 
The center part of the stage is eleva- 
ted, steps lead up to it. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. HENRY kneels, facing the 
audience; somewhat in back of him, 


KATHRYN and KATE PARR. 


HENRY: Lord! Grant the people their 
pleas. They arise from the very 
depths of their times. I don’t know 
what their needs of the moment 
happen to be — a plague, per- 
haps, or a revolution, or a war. 
But I, at the very zenith of my 


time, address you differently. It’s 
like this: for thirty-two years now 
I've been King of England, but 
at the same time the centuries 
to come have passed by me, much 
the same as have my beloved 
wives. 
The age we brought about — 
you tell me what went wrong! 
O Lord! I flung a snowball — 
and behold an avalanche. Lord! 
(As he raises his arms in a pious 
gesture, he discovers a note stuck 
into the cuff of his sleeve. Un- 
folds it, reads) “The Queen is 
exceedingly fond of the Chamber- 
lain Culpepper.” Who might have 
slipped this to me? My Arch- 
bishop. (Snickers) The old buz- 
zard! (With a tender, unsuspect- 
ing glance at KATHRYN he shifts 
from one knee to the other, con- 
tinues in previous voice) Lord! 
There are several things I’m not 
too happy about. For example: 
the war at the dawn of that late 
century. Now, this war to end 
wars could have been more noble, 
more useful than any other. But, 
what happened? It defeated us 
all, victors and vanquished alike. 
Then economics! What went wrong 
with our cherished art of facts 
and figures? It assumed the role 
of a force of nature and haunts 
us with ebbs and flows as un- 
predictable as the tides of a fifth 
element. Yet you must admit that 
what we’ve accomplished in our 
age is almost incredible. That’s 
it! It’s not credible any more! 
Lord! You permitted mankind to 
travel the high road. That was 
very liberal of you, very enlighten- 
. ed. But, just between us: doesn’t 
some godly guile lurk behind it, 
eh? Not to say: a diabolical plot! 
(Appeasingly) Joke, joke! (Fer- 
vently) Father in Heaven! Leave 
the world as we so magnificently 
completed it — leave it as it is. 
Leave well enough alone! (Threat- 
eningly) I strongly advise it! 
(Piously) Amen. (Music. HENRY 
leads KATHRYN to rear, left, where 
they bow, as if receiving blessing 
of Archbishop) 


KATE PARR: (Has also risen, and at 
once comes to front, while lights 
change to broad daylight) Fresh 
air — fresh air! What an odd 
picture we must have presented 
— down on our knees! A self- 
centered monarch who chats with 
the God he pronounced dead like 
a speculator with a rich father- 
in-law. A frightened, devout queen 
who beseeches her Saviour for 
help, and a lady of the court 
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who has studied too much to be- 
lieve in anything. (Organ finishes, 
KATE exits.) 
(HENRY and KATHRYN come to 
front, sit down on steps, HENRY 
stretches out and rests his head 
on KATHRYN'S lap.) 


HENRY: Ah! It’s great to have a God 
with whom to share your sorrows 
and a young wife for your joys! 
I'm grateful that you made me 
young again 


KATHRYN: It’s my duty to bring you 
joy. I pray I'll never give you 
reason for sorrow. 


HENRY: You never will. Unless it’s 
because you're too good. 


KATHRYN: I’m not good. 


HENRY: You are! Your antechamber 
is always crowded with petitioners 
and (Tenderly) you can never 
manage with your money. 


KATHRYN: It’s never enough, Henry. 
There is so much misery. It 
wouldn't be enough if I nad a 
thousand times more. 


HENRY: Charity adorns a monarch 
like a gem in his crown. But 
within reason. 


KATHRYN: Charity — within reason? 


HENRY: As I said: you're too good. 


KATHRYN: (Stubbornly) I’m not good. 
It's just that there is so much 
that troubles me. 


HENRY: (Shocked by her tone of voice) 
No! Nothing must trouble you. 
I'd rather pawn my crown. Just 


tell the treasurer how much you 
need. 


KATHRYN: (Gratefully) Thank you! 
If you only know how great a 
favor you're granting me. 


HENRY: It’s only money. Throw it 
away! But — (Gently) there's 
one small favor I ask in turn: 
in your contacts with people be 
more sparing of your favors. 


KATHRYN: My contacts with people? 
(HENRY hands her the note, she 
reads it aloud, with a freezing 
voice) “The Queen is exceedingly 
fond of the Chamberlain Culpep- 
per. 


HENRY: (Without changing his posi- 
tion) Think nothing of it, my 
child, I know what it’s worth. 
A priest sent it. Laugh it off! 
See, I'm laughing. (Begins to 
laugh, lightly at first, but when 
there is no echo, and KATHRYN 
stares rigidly ahead, his laughter 
grows more and more forced) 
Why don’t you laugh? | want 
you to laugh! 


KATHRYN: (Strangely determined, 
compelled) The Queen is exceed- 
ingly fond of the Chamberlain 
Culpepper! 


HENRY: That can’t be! 
KATHRYN: It is! 
HENRY: Say no more! 


KATHRYN: 
you! 


(Compelled) I must tell 


HENRY: Tell me what? 
KATHRYN: Everything. 


HENRY: Everything? (Ducks under 
the word) Never — never tell 
me everything! (Now the typical 
escape maneuver) Ah, now I un- 
derstand! The Widow Parr and 
her libertine nonsense! The Parr, 
the Parr, the Parr! It’s all her 
fault! 


KATHRYN: Kate has nothing to do 
with it! 

HENRY: It must be the Parr's fault! 
It is.the Parr’s fault! 

KATHRYN: No! 

HENRY: The Parr must leave the 


court at once. 


KATHRYN: Leave? The only human 
being I found in this snake-pit? 


HENRY: (Struck by her words) Snake- 
pit? The only human...? (Stares 


HENRY: The age we brought about—you tell me what went wrong! O, Lord! | flung a snowball—and behold an avalanche. 


(Elizabeth Perry, Russell Gold, Grace Chapman) 
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at her, deeply shocked) Widow 
Parr! 


KATE: (Enters from right) 


KATHRYN: Oh, Kate! (Falls into her 
arms with a sob) 


HENRY: (With his back turned) Wid- 
ow Parr! It pleases the Queen 
to dispense with your services. 


KATHRYN: 
good. 


KATE: (Still embracing KATHRYN) 
It doesn’t surprise me that His 
Majesty dismisses me. — But I 
am surprised that Your Majesty 
lacks the courage to look me in 
the eye. 


She’s only honest, and 


HENRY: 
her) 


KATE: (Tastes effect) God save the 


(Forces himself to look at 


Queen! (Kisses KATHRYN on fore- 
head, walks slowly to rear, left) 


KATHRYN: (Breaks into tears) - 


HENRY: (Clings to her) God save the 
Queen! 
(Lights on rear, left, KATARINA 
of ARAGON enters) 


KATE: O, Katarina! How can we save 
the Queen? 


KATARINA: I don’t know, Kate. (Puts 
arm around her, leads her to 
front, where both crouch down) 


KATE: It is always the same lie. 
Whether he banishes you for the 
sake of his conscience, or sends 
another to the block for the sake 
of morals . 


KATARINA: ... whether he, the modern 
man, massacres heathens for the 
sake of their salvation, or wages 
war in the name of peace, and 
subjugates peoples in the name 
of freedom, whether he finally 
contaminates nature everywhere 
and destroys mankind for the 
sake of civilization .. . 


KATE: .. . it is always the same lie .. . 


HENRY: Say what you wish, women, 
poets, priests and prophets! This 
ig the road upon which mankind 
has embarked. You'll never suc- 
ceed in diverting man from his 
course, nor in turning the steel 
of his machinery back into the 
ore from whence it came! 


KATHRYN: That’s not their intention. 
HENRY: Then what is? 


KATHRYN: (Spontaneous outburst) Oh, 
Henry! Can’t you see how man 
fares in your world? He suffers 
and you feel nothing. He looks 
to you, and you don’t recognize 
him. He speaks to you, and you 
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don’t hear him. You let him slip 
quietly from your side, and per- 
ish — like the swan in the reeds 
when winter comes. 


HENRY: (Looks at her) Yes, — it’s 
true. Great is the cold. But there’s 
no recourse. — The consequence 
of thought is: more thinking. The 
consequence of invention is more 
inventing. The consequence of 
power is more power. There is 
no other way. 


KATARINA: Is there no other way? 
The ways of the world have 
never been that cut and dried! 
Could they become that simple 
towards the end? I wonder .. . 


KATE: I can see man become a victim 
of the laws which he himself 
set into motion. 


HENRY: I know what troubles you. 
You fear the uncertainty of the 
high noon. 


KATHRYN: I fear the night. 
HENRY: No night will fall, my child. 
Believe me. 


KATHRYN: 
you. 


(Desperately) I believe 


KATE: One slight hope remains: fear. 
KATARINA: Fear — a hope? 


KATE: The universal fear of universal 
destruction. (KATE and KATARINA 
exit to left, lights back on HENRY 
and KATHRYN) 


HENRY: You're trembling, dearest. 
KATHRYN: Hold me close. 
HENRY: Are you cold? 


KATHRYN: I don’t want to end like 
Anne Boleyn. I'll tell you every- 
thing if you promise me mercy. 


HENRY: Hush! Hush! I'll grant you 
mercy if you tell me nothing. 
Hush! Don't move. Don’t spoil 
the peace of this beautiful eve- 
ning. I can see a tiny cloud 
above — white and curved like 
your body. It’s all alone — a 
lonely swimmer in a vast, vast 
ocean. 


KATHRYN: (Abrupt, clear voice) My 
education at Norfolk Castle was 
very thorough. We had a music 
teacher, a melancholy young man 
named Mannox. One day, during 
a voice lesson, he kissed me. I 
pushed him away and he fell into 
the harp. Afterwards I felt sorry 
for what I’d done — and I ad- 
mitted him into my chamber. He 
taught me much I didn’t know. It 
frightened me at first, but I soon 
got used to it. 


HENRY: (From afar) How old were 
you? 


KATHRYN: Thirteen. (Awaits his re- 
action, when none comes forth, 
she goes on) Soon my cousins 
found out about it, and they 
wanted their share. There were 
a lot of young men at the castle, 
chamberlains and pages, among 
them Culpepper. While our aunt 
was asleep we took our pleasure 
with each other. 


HENRY: That must have been much 
fun. 


KATHRYN: It was. We invented gal- 
lant games. For example: the 
Henriade. We re-enacted tne mar- 
riage comedies of our King. 


HENRY: (First sign of reaction) The 
marriage comedies of your King? 
You re-enacted that? Without a 
stage? 


KATHRYN: We only needed a bed. 
Usually I was Anne Boleyn. 


HENRY: Yes, that is your role. And 
who was — your partner? 


KATHRYN: They took turns. 
HENRY: You were very liberal. 


KATHRYN: We followed your teach- 
ings. 


HENRY: Whose teachings? 


KATHRYN: The teachings of the freed 
spirit of the modern age. You 
preached that the girl, too, is a 
human being and free to dispose 
of her body. We readily under- 
stood that. (Livelier) But I only 
accepted gentlemen of rank — 
except for the first one, Mannox. 


HENRY: The melancholy musician. 


KATHRYN: Yes He became envious 
when we excluded him, so he told 
my aunt. She thought it best to 
send me away from Norfolk 
Castle. That’s how I came to stay 
with Katarina. 


HENRY: (Weakly) Why have you told 
me all this? 


KATHRYN: Now that you know I can’t 
be blackmailed any more. The 
playmates of my youth have 
placed a high price on their 
silence. But now you know every- 
thing. Now I can breathe again. 


HENRY: (Shaken by sobs) 


KATHRYN: (Clings to him, touched) 
Please, don’t darling, don’t be 
sad. Rejoice that you have a 
loyal, honest wife. Nothing has 
happened beyond what I confes- 
sed. 


HENRY: (Tonelessly) 
happened? 


Nothing has 


KATHRYN: (Unaffected) No. 





HENRY: (Lamenting) Why did you 
tell me? 


KATHRYN: Because I realized that 
you knew about it. 


HENRY: (Yelling) What did I know? 
That the Queen is exceedingly 
fond of the Chamberlain Culpep- 
per! So — so what! So you blab- 
ber out everything, you sweet in- 
nocent, you! 


KATHRYN: Whether you knew it or 
not: I’m glad I confessed every- 
thing. 


HENRY: Ah, if people confessed 
everything that plagues their con- 
science, they would have exter- 
minated each other long ago — 
and I'd be the only man left in 
the world. Only because of the 
lie, and because no one can look 
into another person's heart, does 
mankind still exist. 


KATHRYN: You were bound to find 
out about it. 


HENRY: If anyone had dared to say 
evil about you I would have had 
him beheaded! Now I must have 
you beheaded. 


KATHRYN: No! 

HENRY: (Sadly) Yes, my child. 

KATHRYN: You can’t do that! 

HENRY: No — but I must! 

KATHRYN: I've confessed to have your 
forgiveness. (On her knees, in 
front of him) Forgive me, Henry, 
and everything will be all right! 
Think of how happy we've been 
with each other until this moment. 


I made you young again in those 
two years. 


HENRY: In two minutes you've made 
me old. 


KATHRYN: I'll make it up to you. Just 
look at me, and you'll know it. 


HENRY: How could you accept my 
proposal? 


KATHRYN: I didn’t want to. 

HENRY: But you did accept it! Why? 

KATHRYN: Obedience and — pity. 

HENRY: Pity? 

KATHRYN: Now have pity on me! 

HENRY: You married me — out of 
pity? 

KATHRYN: What else did you think? 


Out of love? 


JJENRY: (Stunned) I'm Henry Tudor, 
beloved by my people, envied by 
my contemporaries for the mag- 
nificence of my life! My spirit is 
immortal. Why would anyone pity 
me? 


KATHRYN: Because of the misfortune 
Katarina predicted will overtake 
your spirit .. . 


HENRY: . misfortune? 


KATHRYN: It swayed me, and I told 
you that, too. One must merely 
look at you, the way you toss 
your weight around . ... like a 
beetle on its back. It’s enough 
to make any girl feel pity. 


HENRY: You. were dressed like a nun. 
But lewdness marked your body. 
Why did you keep it a secret? 


KATHRYN: You approved of it. 


HENRY: I approved? 


KATHRYN: You said that the woman, 


too, was free to dispose of her 
ooay ... 


HENRY: It wasn’t meant that way. 


KATHRYN: I can see that now. It’s 
always meant just the way you 
mean it now, the way it suits 
you. When you desire a woman 
she should be free to dispose of 
her body. When you have her, 
she should never have done so 
before. 


HENRY: (Stunned momentarily) I 
stand before you not as a hus- 
band, nor as a philosopher, but 
as the supreme judge of the 
realm. As a husband I'd torgive 
you, as a philosopher I'd acquit 
you. As a judge I must condemn 
you because you disgraced the 
King’s bed. 

KATHRYN: Disgraced your bed? I 
didn’t know anyone could dis- 
grace your bed! Then you might 
as well know how repulsive you 
are with your clumsy, sweaty at- 
tempts — usually in vain! And 
what you then demand of me is 
revolting! I’m glad I've finally 
told you how I really feel! 


HENRY: (Steps back, ducks unaer her 
invective, then catches himself 
surprisingly) Hush, hush, hush— 
don’t remind me of those blissful 
hours. You were so full of love, 
so lascivious, so knowing, too, I 
often wondered. I need you alive! 
(Kneels before her) Kathryn, 
Kathryn, I beg you to remain with 
me. I implore you to tell me how 
I can spare your life! 


KATHRYN: (Strange and cold) You 
know that is impossible. I’ve lied 
enough in my days. I don't want 
to lie anymore. I can’t. It is chok- 
ing me. (Her hand indicates her 
neck) 


HENRY: (Sinister) Where? 


KATHRYN: (Still clutching her neck, 


understands, and collapses) 

(Lights off) 

(Lights on) 

(Raised platform, as in previous 
scene. Room in Westminster. A- 
bove the steps a heavy, deep arm- 
chair) 


KATE: (Enters) One day the King 
appears before parliament and 
announces that he — after the 
sad experience with his fifth wife 
— is grimly determined never to 
marry again. Should he, however, 
permit himself to be swayed for 
the good of his people and take 
yet another wife, then anyone 
who suppresses information that 
the bride is unchaste, shall be 
guilty of treason. Four short 
weeks later the bells in London 
ring. The King does marry. He 
marries, to be absolutely certain 
there'll be no disappointment, a 
widow. (Laughs) He marries — 


me! 


HENRY: (Enters from right, with a 
gout-ridden walk) 


KATE: Oh, yes! The famous innovator 
has grown old. The perpetual 
bridegroom now desires a wife — 
to nurse his ailments. That I’ve 
done since our wedding — and 
with remarkable success. (She 
embraces and kisses him. HENRY 
purrs, KATE continues, to aud- 
ience) Only when he keeps brag- 
ging about the accomplishments 
in this late century — and I can’t 
hold back my own ideas, does 
he throw a fit... 


HENRY: (Not on cue) Oh, Kate! — 
You're such a good wife. Too 
bad you're such a professor. 


KATE: I just can’t conceal from him 
what I think .. . 


HENRY: (Furrows brow) 


KATE: (As if handing him medicine) 
Your medicine. 


HENRY: (As if taking it, then, trying 
to provoke her) Yes, medicine. 
What a boon to mankind it be- 
came in this late century. — 
(Threateningly) Eh? 


KATE: (Sincere) Remarkable. 


HENRY: Take the French disease! 
What a plague it was to our 
men and women! A sword above 
our beds. A thorn in the flesh. 
And today? Vanished. Extinguish- 
ed by research. Once again, lovers 
can take tender pleasure of each 
other — without suspicion and 
fear — as in Homer's time. 


KATE: And in exchange we have other 


ailments that are far more mur- 
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derous and of a less — gallant 
origin. 

HENRY: What? 

KATE: I was just saying. 

HENRY: Damn — damn — damn! 
Am I never to start my day with- 
out wanting to jump out of my 
skin? Am I never to say one word 
without an echo telling me it 
knows better? (Runs up and 
down, blusteringly) Man creates 
a world with wit and finesse — 
and on the seventh day comes 
the woman and proves that it’s 
good-for-nothing, just vain bung- 
ling. (Hisses at her) Vain bung- 
ling, eh? And why? Because you 
women lack brains. You’re just 
flesh that attaches itself to our 
intellect — deadly, but decidedly 
blissful. But this I prophecy: 
you ll teach your tongue to stop 
contradicting me or our wedded 
bliss’ll end most abruptly and 
horribly: either I'll suffer a heart 
attack or — I'll suddenly survive 
you! (Stiffens with a sudden cry 
of pain) Kate! Kate! 

KATE: Oh, dear! What’s the matter? 
Is it your heart? 

HENRY: (With clenched lips, points 
to leg) 


KATE: The leg! What a relief! (Helps 
him to chair) Better ten times 
the leg than once the heart! 
(Rolls up his trouserleg) The air 
already refreshes the throbbing 
flesh. And now I'll cool the sores. 
(Treats leg) Ah, that’s better, 
that’s better. Life is already be- 
coming beautiful again. 

HENRY: (Grimly shakes head in de- 
nial) 

KATE: It’s all right! The gout, that’s 
an honest, old male disease. Al- 
ways remember that. After all, 
you know what caused it. Thiak 
of the great, great herd of pigs 
you've eaten in your lifetime, 
and how you enjoyed every single 
bite. 

HENRY: (Emotional) Oh, Kate: you're 
such a good woman. Kiss me. 


KATE: Easy, easy! (Kisses him) 
HENRY: You're such a good wife. 
KATE: (With a sigh) Yes, I am. 


HENRY: Too bad you're an old pro- 
fessor and against progress. 
KATE: (Refers to leg) Is it getting 
better? 

HENRY: (Morosely) No! But we did 
make progress! Incredible prog- 
ress! Around 1500 man’s lifespan 


was thirty-one years. Now: fifty- 
nine. 
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KATE: (Gestures with hand) Ah! 


HENRY: My dear wife: these are ex- 
act figures. 


KATE: I don’t believe in figures. 
HENRY: What? 
KATE: Figures don’t tell the truth. 


HENRY: You don’t believe that two 
times two makes four? 


KATE: Possibly. But .. . 
HENRY: This I’m anxious to hear. 


KATE: For example: you'll go down 
in history as the King who had 
six wives. That’s the figure. The 
truth is that you had no wife. 
(HENRY howls. KATE appeasingly) 
I was just saying. 


HENRY: (Blissfully) Quiet! (About leg) 
There! It’s going away. Aahh! 
Bliss, bliss spreads through the 
poor flesh. 


KATE: Didn’t I promise you? Now 
you can straighten up again. 


HENRY: Embrace me, Kate. Love me! 


KATE: (Jn his arms, with honest im- 
pulse) Oh, just what is it that 
makes everyone love you — you 
monster! 


HENRY: Because I’m strong and pure. 
The people sense it, women sense 
it. They revere in me the spirit 
of humanism that at long last is 
bringing a lasting peace to the 
world. 


KATE: Oh, please no! Let us not talk 
politics. 


HENRY: I’m talking about peace. 
KATE: When I hear peace, I see war. 


HENRY: I’ve won two world wars: 
they were the last! 


KATE: You make that sound as if 
you're saying you’ve survived a 
couple of strokes. Now mankind 
lies prostrate while awaiting a 
third and probably fatal one... . 


HENRY: Don’t worry, my dear, there 
won't be another. 


KATE: Are you sure? 
HENRY: Absolutely. 


KATE: But lately there was a close 
call: when they fought for a tip 
of Asia, and a famous general 
wanted to employ the ultimate 
weapon. 


HENRY: Yes, but the president re- 


called him to maintain the peace 
of the world. 

KATE: Then the life of mankind ac- 
tually depended on one man. 
HENRY: (Gently superior) Wrong, 
Professor. Let me teach you some- 


thing. Neither kings nor pres- 
idents decide any more whether 
there'll be war or peace... 


KATE: Then who does? 


HENRY: The calculating machine, the 
electronic brain. It happened, 
Kate: the president employed 
these marvelous mechanisms to 
compute how the world of facts 
and figures would react. 


KATE: (Beside herself) But that’s hor- 
rible! Then mankind owes the 
peace not even to a man, but to 
machines. 


HENRY: We don’t want to talk politics. 


KATE: I’m talking about man! (Bel- 
ligerently) If mankind, split as 
it is by ideologies into two armed 
camps, is governed by the belief 
in the supremacy of reason, then 
where, in all this enlightenment, 
remains . . . man? 


HENRY: That’s what the struggle is 
about. Look what is happening 
to man in the East... 


KATE: Whether I look to the East 
or to the West, it is the spirit 
of the modern age that I per- 
ceive. Both are branches from 
the same tree. 


HENRY: But in the East man is just 
a number... 


KATE: True. But how do you prevent 
man from becoming just that? 
With the calculating machine? 
Encounter the freezing over of 
life as it threatens from the East, 
with what? The freezing over of 


the West? I’m just a foolish 
woman, but this I know: the 
future belongs to those from hoth 
worlds who can overcome the 
spirit out of which both de- 
veloped: the belief that to cal- 
culate is bliss! 


HENRY: Why do you tell me that? 


KATE: The calculating machine as the 
conscience of mankind .. . that 
is your doing... 


HENRY: (Sinister) What? How? 


KATE: Because you used your con- 
science as a calculating :nachine. 
(HENRY stiffens momentarily, then 
advances _ threateningly) With 
Your Majesty’s permission: I’m 
expecting a visitor. 


HENRY: (Takes deep breath) It’s all 
right. I need time. I’m preoc- 
cupied with ideas that far over- 
shadow what bothers you, and I 
don’t know how much more time 
my God has measured out for 
me. Come here, Kate. (Takes her 
into arms, kisses her) Don’t try 
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to change me, but you, too, re- 
main as you are. 


ANNA OF CLEVES: 
right) . 


(Appears, front 


HENRY: Now go and entertain your 
visitor. Do I know him? 


KATE: Yes. (Maliciously) Fleetingly. 


HENRY: (Releases her with a slap on 
her behind. Then, with a cling- 
ing gaze, he watches her leave, 
and exits) 


KATE: (Heartily) 
(ANNA curtsies, KATE takes her 
by the hand) I’m happy to meet 
my husband's former wife. (Of- 
fers ANNA a chair; she sits down 
mechanically, stares at KATE 
speechlessly) I'm grateful, Anna, 
that the great distance hasn't 
discouraged you from visiting me. 
Why aren’t you talking? 

ANNA: Ma'‘am if I’m speechless it’s 
because I imagined you to be — 
entirely different. 

KATE: The King has not yet ordered 
coins minted with my image. 


ANNA: It doesn’t pay, not according 
to experience. Oh, forgive me. 
I'm very straight forward. 


KATE: I prefer it. 

ANNA: How’s he getting on? 

KATE: He suffers from the gout. And 

then his heart — 

ANNA: Don't you worry! He'll out- 
(KATE 
laughs amusedly) Oh, forgive me. 
But that’s why I came. I came 
to warn you. 


live a few more wives. 


KATE: Warn me? 

ANNA: You're doomed unless you 
escape at once! 

KATE: What? 

ANNA: I've written to my brother, 
the Duke of Cleves. He’s looking 
forward to meeting you, my bro- 
ther is, with real pleasure. A 
very impressive man, my brother, 
austere, a lover of music, and still 
available. 

KATE: But why? What do I have to 
fear? 


ANNA: You don't seem to understand. 
All right then! You know that I 
live almost at the end of the 
world. But a mere two hours 
from my forest is Norfolk Castle. 


Kathryn, it’s common gossip, even 
among my swineherds, how you 
used to carry on while under the 
care of your good aunt. (KATE 
attempts to say something) Oh, 


please don’t misunderstand! I 


think what you did was priceless. 


Anna of Cleves! , 


Really! I envy you your sunny 
youth. But if the King should 
find out . . . ! Save your head! 
Escape to Cleves. I’ve figured 
everything 


KATE: (Smilingly) Figured! Every- 
thing! Just like Henry! You mean 
well, Anna. But you're wrong. 
You've left out the one figure 
which he, too, often overlooks. 
Your mistake is one human being. 
The Katherine you came to warn 
is Kathryn Howard, and she has 
already put her head on the block. 


ANNA: (Deeply astonished) No! 


KATE: That “no” is also his. You're 
truly the King’s sister. 


ANNA: Then, Ma’am you are the next 
Katherine? Just think of it. But 
didn’t I sense it right away. My 
nose. 


KATE: Thank you, Anna, for your 
good intentions and for your 
courage. It’s necessary indeed 
that we women stick together. 


ANNA: Then I can be of service to 
you after all? Have you a past? 


KATE: QO, yes. 
ANNA: Ahhh! 


KATE: I was twice widowed when he 
married me. 


ANNA: Au! That’s a good one! Won- 
derful! Congratulations! — You 
know, I've also plowed two under, 
two sturdy knights, may they rest 
in peace. No, no one can cope 
with me — except him. He's so 
strong, so wise, so good, (Dream- 
ily) so brutal! 


HENRY: (Off stage) Kate! Kate! 


KATE: (Alarmed) O, my God! (Hur- 
ries to left, while ANNA exits as 
lights change) 


HENRY: (Enters, as if walking in a 
dream) Kate! Kate! 


KATE: Henry! Is it the leg? 
HENRY: This time it’s the heart! 


KATE: (Soothingly) No! (Leads him to 
chair) 

HENRY: You shouldn't always con- 
tradict me. (Seated) Yes! Who 
would have thought that I, too, 
should have to die! (Laughs soft- 
ly) Ha! The way I know myself, 
I ought to be struggling against 
it. I've no time to die. I’m in- 
dispensable! But instead, like any 
other human being, I crawl away, 
and turn into decay. It doesn’t 
really matter. I can see that now. 
Kate, why aren’t you contradict- 
ing me? 


KATE: (Swallows) I can see that, too. 


HENRY: At last! Now, at long last! 
It makes me happy, Kate. Now, 
please go fetch... 


KATE: The doctor! 


HENRY: No! What for?! The Arch- 
bishop. No! No priest. Call my 
wife! Forgive me, dearest, I mean. 


KATE: (Pleasantly) It’s all right. She'll 
be here. 


HENRY: Thank you. (Excitedly) But 
now, so that it continues after 
I'm gone, so that they know 
what to do — please, write! Write 
what I dictate! Write! 


KATE: (Crouches down, pretends to, 
but does not write) 


HENRY: (Dictates unsteadily, with 
fluttering gestures, but presents 
themes clearly) Hold fast to the 
new faith! Knowledge is power! 
What you discover, subdue! The 
universe is discovered! Paragraph. 
Earth of no further interest. Only 
as a base. Global discord there- 
fore ridiculous. Achieve unity on 
basis of ideals common to both 
sides: economy as the philosophy 
of life, statistics as ethics! Peace 
on earth! Paragraph. Raise your 
eyes to the stars, and colonize 
them! Theological question: Does 
original sin apply to the inhabi- 
tants of other planets? If so — 
hold missionaries and firewood 
in readiness! Much remains to 
be done! Plan ahead. First: aim 
only at objects suitable for settle- 
ment and exploitation! Then: 
regulate the movement of the 
planets! Later: bring order into 
the Milky Way! Later: standard- 
ize the remaining nebulae. Para- 
graph. What else is there? Oh, 
yes: don’t forget God! (He rises, 
KATE attempts to prevent it) Don’t 
forget God! (He rushes back and 
forth with strictly defined move- 
ments) Brothers, somewhere a- 
bove the firmament lives a dear 
father! Search for God: top pri- 
ority project! Crash program to 
find God! When God is found — 
(To himself) yes, what then? 
(Blusteringly) Better make damn 
sure you treat him decently. Be 
friendly, be tactful, be — Chris- 
tian toward Him! (He now stands 
on platform) Remember: Holy is 
the Lord, and it was His will 
that man’s intellect — shall com- 
prehend and redeem — God’s 
dumb world! Kate, I'm dizzy! 
(In order to balance himself he 
spreads his arms, and now stands 
in the same position as he has 
stood in Act One, only now he 
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KATE: Is it getting better? 
HENRY: No! But we did make progress! Incredible progress! Around 1500 man's lifespan was thirty-one years. Now: fifty-nine. 
(Russell Gold, Grace Chapman) 


wavers) Kate, where are you? you, my wife, my good conscience. center, make him comfortable) 


I can’t see you any more. ? wey: (2 
F ‘ KATARINA: I was that until the hour HENRY: (Senile) What we undertook 


KATE: (Stares at KATARINA who has when you stood as you’re stand- — was something new. 
entered from left) ing now, and began to talk like 


KATARINA: It was something that other- 
this. 


KATARINA: (Also in same spot as in wise might never have occurred 
Act One, quietly) Can you see KATE: He’s delirious. to mankind 


me, Henry Tudor? 


c INRY le jue > @¢ ac. 
KATARINA: No. He has merely con HENRY Pa a d the earth ac 
HENRY: (Arms still spread, tamely) cluded a thought he then began. cording to God's command. 


Yes, Katarina, I can see you, (Both women lead HENRY to chair, KATARINA: You subdued it — but not 
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according to God’s command. You 
look at creation as nature: there- 
in lies all the sense and non- 
sense of your age. 


HENRY: Nonsense? 


KATARINA: Look at the result. Look 
at the condition man is in. 


HENRY: What condition is he in? 


KATARINA: The same as you: — 
superior to the highest, and wal- 
lowing in the depths. By denying 
the creator you betrayed the 
creature. By doing away with 
God, you did away with man. 


HENRY: (Lazily) Entirely possible 
mankind will be destroyed. 


KATARINA: With all its magnificent 
achievements it will be destroyed 
tomorrow unless something hap- 
pens today. 


KATE: Perhaps it has happened! A 
great physicist has said that the 
universe is not a huge machine, 
but a bold conception. 


HENRY: (Momentarily surprised, then) 
Theories! Tomorrow there'll be 
others. 


KATARINA: (After a pause) No, Henry! 
Science’s latest equation equals 
the oldest prayer: “Our father, 
which art in heaven.” The end 
of your progression away from 
God, the final discovery — is the 
discovery of God. And this, Henry 
Tudor, is the end of modern age. 


HENRY: (Slyly) Now you see, Katar- 
ina, that makes sense: that mod- 
ern age comes to an end when I 
leave the earth. But the reason 
I asked for you, Katarina (KATE 
moves away) before I leave it 
seems only proper that I should 
make confession. 

KATARINA: Yes. 


HENRY: Yes .. . but confess what? 


KATARINA: Just once refuse to listen 
to that voice you call your con- 
science, but be honest. 


HENRY: I'll be completely honest, so 
that God will grant me even 
more eternal salvation. 


KATARINA: Henry! Deals up to the 
last minute? 


HENRY: (Bravely) Tell me what I 
shall do! 


KATARINA: Look above you! Become 
aware agein of the creator! 


HENRY: But what shall I tell my flock? 
KATARINA: The same! 


HENRY: They won't recognize the 
creator. They know too much. 
(After a short deliberation) No, 


my dearest. You will have to tell 
them. (Smiling) One can become 
the herald of a new age just once. 
What to make of my heritage 
is now up to you, but leave me 
my peace. — My good wives! 
Who will care for you when I’m 
no longer among you! Who, in 
these difficult times, will espouse 
the cause of mankind! Oh — we 
are to be pitied for my passing! 
(Lights off HENRY. KATARINA re- 
mains standing, KATE is kneeling, 
as are the other wives who have 
entered from both sides) 


KATARINA: Here rests a man born 
of the weakness of the flesh 
lived for the supremacy of reason 
died overpowered by his own 
power. You, who pass by, pray 
for the peace of his soul pray — 
and go on. — And now, sisters, 
rise and cry no longer. 


ANNA OF CLEVES: (Hastily) Right. We 
had reason enough to cry while 
he was alive. Let our memory of 
him be happy, and let us share 
his heritage. 

KATARINA: Yes, we must accept it: 
they are the values of his age. 
Kate, please! 


KATE: He left it in six shares. 


ANNA OF CLEVES: (Hungrily) What is 
the first? 


KATE: His conscience. 


ANNA OF CLEVES: (Retreats, frightened. 
Others do not move) 


KATE: It is the conscience that he 
guided his flock with. 


KATARINA: (Smilingly) Was he the 
shepherd? 

JANE SEYMOUR: (Heavily) Not the 
shepherd, but the sheep dog who 
drove it from the Lord’s pas- 
tures. But, I will take his con- 
science. 

KATE: Then: his gold. 


ANNA OF CLEVES: (Quickly) Oh, I'll 
be glad to take it off your hands. 


KATE: (Smiles. Then) Then: his love. 
KATHRYN: I should like to have it. 


ANNE BOLEYN: (Carefully) Do you 
know what you're asking, my 
child? Don't you think I’m en- 
titled to it? 

KATHRYN: Oh, Anne Boleyn! What 
wouldn’t he do for you! And 
what did he ever do for me? 
Nothing but fill me with fear 
and disgust. 


ANNE BOLEYN: Didn’t you love him? 


KATHRYN: That lecherous old man? 


ANNE BOLEYN: He was a young and 
handsome and strong man. I love 
him. 

KATHRYN: (After a pause) Then it is 
yours. 


ANNE BOLEYN: (Accepts KATHRYN’S 
gesture gratefully) 


KATE: His freedom. 


KATHRYN. (Bitter) Yes, his freedom, 
that is my share! 


KATE: Then — the new wisdom. 
KATARINA: You're entitled to it. 
KATE: Because it held me enthralled? 


KATARINA: Yes — but you rose above 
it. 


KATE: Finally: his spirit. 

KATARINA: It was not his spirit. He 
merely made it his own. (Slowly 
lights off all women except KAT- 
ARINA) It is the spirit that, in 
eternal dissatisfaction, forever 
cries out for more experience, 
but seeks only: gold, state and 
power. It was the forceful, rest- 
less surge of a mighty age. But 
that age is now near its end. A 
new one approaches. It must 
be different, or there'll never be 
another for the creatures of this 
earth. 


(Lights off KATARINA) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ira Aldridge The Negro Tragedian by Herbert 
Marshall and Mildred Stock. (Macmillan, 355 pp., 
$7) 

Ira Aldridge, a Negro straw-vendor’s son, was 
born in New York in 1807. When he was seven- 
teen he left America and took permanent res- 
idence in England, where he rapidly achieved 
stardom. At twenty-two “The African Roscius,” 
as he called himself, played Othello to Charles 
Kean’s Iago, and four years later, in Covent 
Garden, to Ellen Tree’s Desdemona. His talents 
were championed by Edmund Kean, Jenny Lind 
and fellow actors who, along with kings and 
princes, heaped high honors and decorations 
upon him until his death in Poland in 1867. 

Aldridge’s was a remarkable career. His great 
roles were not only those of Moors — Othello, 
Oroonoko and Aaron (the villain turned “noble 
and lofty” in Aldridge’s own adaptation of Titus 
Andronicus) — but also such “white” roles as 
Rolla (in Sheridan’s Pizarro), Lear, Shylock and 
Macbeth. He was equally effective in comic 
parts — Mungo (in Bickerstaffe’s The Padlock) 
and Ginger Blue (in Virginian Mummy) — which 
he frequently performed in the afterpiece. Usually 
prevented, because of his color, from performing 
in London’s two major houses, he was consist- 
ently acclaimed in the other theatres, and he 
brought great drama and popular melodrama to 
the British provinces and the Continent. In 1858 
“he was the lion of St. Petersburg,” according 
to Theophile Gautier, whose visit to czarist 
Russia coincided with Aldridge’s. 


Gautier’s laudatory essay on Aldridge can 
not be found in the otherwise-complete twenty- 
four- volume English translation of Gautier’s 
work — a curious omission that furnishes one 
example of the “conspiracy of silence” by schol- 
ars and theatre historians against the once- 
celebrated Negro actor. Mildred Stock and Her- 
bert Marshall document their charge and give 
detailed justifications for correcting and sup- 
plementing the few standard references made to 
Aldridge. With scholarly diligence and enthus- 
iasm for their subject, the authors reprint many 
newspaper reviews, handbills and puffs. Unfor- 
tunately their material overwhelmed them; the 
lengthy quotations and detailed accounts of their 
research dominate the book and obscure Aldridge 
and the story of his career. 

Nonetheless, this is a valuable book, a much- 
needed rehabilitation of a great actor and a 
noble crusade against racial bigotry. Miss Stock 
and Mr. Marshall have produced a sound scholarly 
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biography, replete with eloquent photographs, 
that provides a wealth of original source material. 
One shares their hope that this work “will serve 
to stimulate others to pick up where they leave 
off, until this great man is given his rightful 
place in theatrical history.” 

— Myron Matlaw 
(Mr. Matlaw teaches English at Hunter College, New 
York City, and has contributed articles to this magazine 
and other publications.) . 

Directing the Play: from Selection to Opening 
Night by John Wray Young (Harper, 171 pp., 
$3.50) 

Mr. Young states in the preface of his book 
that it is his purpose to provide a much-needed 
manual for inexperienced directors, particularly 
those working in community theatres. That pur- 
pose he has comprehensively fulfilled. He is a 
manifestly serious, experienced and dedicated 
man of the theatre, and in clear and forceful 
terms he has outlined rehearsal techniques that 
inevitable will help the novice director to achieve 
smoother, tighter and more expert productions. 
Even the experienced director will find both 
stimulation and value in this book, but he also 
will find himself in frequent disagreement with 
the author. 

As Mr. Young himself knows, the emergence 
of the director as a distinct entity is so recent 
a phenomenon in the theatre, and his function 
so ill-defined, that there are probably as many 
definitions as there are directors. Nevertheless, 
there are certain limitations to the author’s blue- 
print of the rehearsal process that seem serious 
enough to be noted. The most important of these 
limitations is that Directing the Play has no 
unifying concept of the director’s function in 
the theatre behind its useful list of “do’s and 
don’ts.” All elements of the actor’s and director’s 
technique seem equally important to the author, 
and the question of what is most important, of 
what is vitally important,.is left unanswered. 
For the answer to that and other basic questions, 
the young director must still turn to Stanislavski, 
Boleslavsky, and such modern theorists as Lee 
Strasberg and Harold Clurman. 

As a handbook of the rehearsal process, Direct- 
ing the Play has value, but it should be read in 
conjunction with other more profound examina- 
tions of the director’s art. 


— Charles Olsen 
(Mr. Olsen began his theatre career as an actor in a 
community theatre in Texas before he turned to direct- 
ing, which he has been doing for the past seven years. 
His credits include eight off-Broadway productions and 
productions in winter and summer stock.) 
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THEATRE 
SA 


by Leota Diesel 


New Theatres for Old 


If it weren’t for the university and community 
theatres, there probably would be few new thea- 
tres built in the United States. But those groups 
go right ahead, making plans for new buildings, 
raising the money, choosing imaginative architec- 
tural designs and the most modern technical 
equipment, and, in due time, celebrating the open- 
ing of the completed playhouses. Our report this 
month takes in new theatres from Alaska to 
Florida, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas and Wisconsin. 
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Mary Martin was guest of honor in January at the 
campaign-fund kickoff for the new Elm Grove (Wisconsin) 
Community Theatre, which is opening this summer. An- 
other guest was actor John Beal (third from right, fore- 
ground), who was appearing at the Fred Miller Theatre 
in Milwaukee. 





In our northernmost state, Alaska, a new 
theatre, scheduled to be ready in 1960, will be 
the culmination of six years of effort by mem- 
bers of the ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE THEATRE WORKSHOP. Established in 
1954 as an outgrowth of the speech and drama 
department of the college, the Theatre Workshop 
has grown tremendously and has become an im- 
portant — some members say indispensable — 
part of the community life. In the past three 
years it has offered ten major productions with 
resident and professional actors, including Auntie 
Mame, Inherit the Wind, Arsenic and Old Lace 
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with Boris Karloff, and Ah, Wilderness! with 
Will Rogers, Jr. It has increased its membership 
to more than two thousand, which includes 
military personnel and their families from near- 
by Elmendorf Air Force Base, and it has at- 
tracted an average audience of twenty-five thou- 
sand a season. 

The Workshop’s building fund recently reached 
$20,000, the amount necessary for beginning con- 
struction of a theatre whose cost is estimated at 
$130,000. The money was “earned” from box- 
office receipts, and now the members are try- 
ing to raise additional funds from the Board 
of Education and individual citizens. ‘When the 
new theatre becomes a concrete reality,” wrote 
Mrs. Chic Sewell, a member of the group, “it 
will be the first new playhouse in the forty-ninth 
state. And concrete reality should be taken lit- 
erally, for the building will have a concrete-shell 
roof.” A three-hundred-seat auditorium, dressing 
rooms, workrooms and storage rooms will be 
part of the structure, which has been planned 
so that it can be enlarged at a later date. Frank 
O. Brink is director, and Donald Gretzer, presi- 
dent of the group. 

The new ELM GROVE COMMUNITY THEA- 
TRE, Elm Grove, Wisconsin, will offer profes- 
sional stock productions this summer. It is the 
organization’s first venture in summer stock, and, 
according to the sponsors, Elm Grove will be 
the only summer theatre operating in the Mil- 
waukee area this year. For the regular season 
beginning in the fall, six productions are planned; 
each will run for five or six week ends, and when 
there are no performances scheduled, the theatre 
will be available for other community events. The 
Elm Grove group was organized in April, 1954, 
with a membership of forty, which has now 
grown to more than one hundred. Productions 
have numbered two a year, including You Can’t 
Take It With You, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, Dream Girl and The Solid Gold Caditlac. 
Until last fall, they were staged at the Mount 
Mary College Theatre in Milwaukee. Last Sep- 
tember the expansion of the college’s dramatic 
program put a halt to the use of the theatre by 
outside groups. After looking over the available 
facilities at local high schools, the Elm Grove 
members decided to get their own theatre. They 
engaged one of their members, Mark A. Pfaller, 
an architect, to design and supervise the con- 
struction. To give a big push to the fund drive, 
they held a benefit in the form of a party in 
January at the Palace Theatre in Milwaukee, 
with Mary Martin as guest of honor. At a general 
campaign dinner in February, Clarence Derwent 
was the principal speaker. 

The new theatre (estimated cost, around 
$95,000) is located on a three-acre tract (cost, 
$15,000) in an advantageous area in the business 
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district, three blocks north of the main east- 
west highway that leads into Milwaukee from 
the many lake-resort areas in the state. Its ex- 
terior resembles an extremely handsome modern 
barn. The theatre seats 299, and it will be air- 
conditioned. It has a proscenium stage, along 
with facilities for arena productions. The audit- 
orium floor is equipped with five seven - foot 
risers, the lowest of which is located about twenty 
feet from the stage. The space between the stage 
and the lowest riser becomes the acting area in 
arena presentations; for that type of production, 
the removable seats in the front of the auditorium 
are placed on the stage. The permanent seats 
on the risers are arranged in semicircular fashion, 
a further accommodation to arena staging. The 
stage area is 10214 feet long and 40 feet deep; 
it includes a classroom and workroom at stage 
right of the acting area, and dressing rooms and 
a greenroom at stage left. The group has engaged 
Ian Dobbie as a full-time director for next season. 
Richard Schilffarth is chairman of the board; 
James Gibbons is general campaign chairman, 
and James Johnson, chairman of the theatre 
planning committee. 

In April, 1958, the LAKELAND (Florida) 
LITTLE THEATRE gave the first production 
(Papa Is All) in its new home in the Lakeland 
Civic Center. The 352-seat theatre is owned by 
the city, but the equipment was furnished by 
the members. The group, whose present member- 
ship is about eight hundred, was organized eight 
years ago, and it has been self-supporting through 
membership fees, box-office receipts and program 
advertising. Some of the offerings during the 
past season were Visit to a Small Planet, The 
Diary of Anne Frank and Li'l Abner. Hal Law- 
rence is resident director and designer. 

Purdue Playshop, the student dramatic or- 
ganization of PURDUE UNIVERSITY, recently 
completed a full season in its two new theatres: 
the Loeb Playhouse, which seats 1,051, and the 
Experimental Theatre, located in the subbase- 
ment of the playhouse auditorium, which seats 
160. The over-all construction required four years 
and an outlay of $1,575,000. Both theatres have 
the most modern facilities and technical equip- 
ment. The stage of the Loeb is 110 feet wide, 
44 feet deep’ and 68 feet high, and has a hy- 
draulic lift that measures 35 by 22 feet. It is 
also flanked by smaller stages. Stage lighting 
is controlled by a ten-scene preset board located 
in the back of the auditorium; a stage manager’s 
panel containing a full set of lighting controls 
is in the right wing of the stage. The Experi- 
mental Theatre, built in a modified Greco-Roman 
style, offers flexible staging: proscenium or arena 
or a combination. During the past season five 
productions were staged in the Loeb Playhouse, 
including The Cocktail Party, Guys and Dolls and 
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Hamlet ; eight were offered in the Experimental, 
such as Right You Are, Plautus’ Amphitryon and 
the premiere of John Kuhn’s The Color of Time. 
Next season’s major productions will include 
Desire Under the Elms, The Imaginary Invalid 
and The Boy Friend. Professor Alan H. Monroe 
is head of the speech department, and Ross D. 
Smith is director of the theatre. 

In the fall the three-hundred-seat Branding 
Iron Theatre in the new Fine Arts Building of 
WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Canyon, Tex- 
as, will open its doors. Among the construction 
features will be air conditioning for all areas 
(including the stage), a hydraulic orchestra lift, 
a cyclorama and a huge rehearsal room that can 
be used for studio and major productions. Works 
staged last season included The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, William Archibald’s The Innocents (a 
dramatization of Henry James’s The Turn of the 
Screw) and an original musical, Heaven Forbid. 
William A. Moore is director, and Robert L. 
Antrim, technical director. 

Staging plays in a theatre that is being de- 
molished to make way for a new one may seem 
an impossible undertaking. But not to the COR- 
ONADO (California) COMMUNITY THEA RE, 
which will be doing just that next season. Whi. 
a new stage is being built on the site of the old 
one, the group will present arena-style produc- 
tions in the auditorium. When the auditorium is 
being torn down and a new one erected, the 
theatre will be closed. But when the lobby, of- 
fices and other non-production areas are under 
construction, the theatre will operate again. Be- 
fore choosing the architectural features of their 
new home, the members made an extensive survey 


The Lakeland (Florida) Little Theatre is part of that city’s 
Cwic Center, which also contains an auditorium and is 
built on a terrace overlooking Lake Mirror and the business 
area. The theatre, organized in 1951, has a current member- 
ship numbering approximately eight hundred. 


of community theatres throughout the country 
by sending out a detailed questionnaire to about 
three hundred groups. After studying the replies, 
director Stanley Martin (he has been at Coronado 
for the past 5 years) worked with the San Diego 
architectural firm of Paderewski, Mitchell and 
Dean to formulate the final plans. The completed 
theatre will seat 200 persons, but the capacity 
can be expanded to 350 when necessary. Financ- 
ing the remodeling job was done by box-office 
receipts, a fund-raising drive and a bond issue. 
The total construction cost of the completed 
theatre is estimated at $150,000. 

The group was organized more than twelve 
years ago as the Coronado Players, and origin- 
ally it staged plays in the local high-school audit- 
orium. In 1949 it bought two buildings on the 
island that separates the Pacific Ocean from 
San Diego Bay. The property had belonged to 
the United States Naval Air Station, and the 
new owners moved the buildings to their present 
site. To finance the moving and remodeling done 
at that time, members of the group signed per- 
sonal notes, which were soon paid off. Ten years 
ago the theatre staged Suds in Your Eye with 
such, success that it has been repeated each sum- 
mer; this year it is scheduled for July 9 — 
August 30, Wednesday through Saturday. The 
regular .schedule includes six major productions 
a year, with runs of from four to six weeks. 
Recent offerings include The Waltz of the Torea- 
dors, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and The Great 
Sebastians. 

The new building that the UNIVERSITY OF 
ALBERTA (Canada) is planning for its Studio 
Theatre is still on the drawing board and won’t 
be ready before 1962 or '63. In the meantime 
productions and class work are being carried 
on in a remodeled auditorium. The chief addition 
to the old building is a curtained proscenium 
arch that curves into the sides of the auditorium, 
giving a feeling of intimacy to the productions. 











The new Coronado (California) Community Theatre will 
be built on the site of the group’s present structure. It has 
a flexible seating plan that can increase the capacity from 
200 to 350. A great deal of the construction work will take 
place while the theatre is in operation. 


The first plays on the campus were presented 
in an abandoned army Quonset hut eleven years 
ago. Later three more huts were used for an 
expanding program; last year all the huts were 
torn down as part of the preparation for the new 
construction. Under the directién of Gordon Pea- 
cock, head of the drama division of the univer- 
sity, recent productions at the Studio Theatre 
have included Sophocles’ Antigone, Shaw’s Can- 
dida and Anouilh’s The Lark. 

The thirty-six-year-old PLAYERS CLUB of 
Columbus, Ohio, recently outgrew its theatre, 
built in 1925. Instead of discarding it, the group 
decided to go in for remodeling and, in addition, 
to erect a new theatre adjacent to the old one 
and then join the two buildings. Noverre Musson, 
a former student of Frank Lloyd Wright and 
a member of the Players, is in charge of the 
construction. Some of his design features include 
a new scenic studio, a general-purpose room for 
arena productions that will be called Theatre 100, 
and a large gallery lobby. Robert D. Richey is 
managing director; offerings he staged last sea- 
son included Born Yesterday, The Sleeping Prince, 
The Cave Dwellers and Pal Joey. Next season the 
new plant will be in full operation, and in early 
October the Players Club will be host to the 
Ohio Community Theatre Association. 

The LITTLE THEATRE PLAYERS of John- 
son City, Tennessee, opened their newly reno- 
vated theatre in early spring with a one-week 
run of The Curious Savage. The building is the 
first real home of this group, which has been in 
operation thirty-four seasons and has rehearsed 
in barns, homes, church parlors, lofts, radio 
studios and about everything else that’s station- 
ary, according to Berney Burleson, its president. 
It is the oldest community theatre in Tennessee 
and it has given 167 works during its existence. 
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The interior of the new Anchorage (Alaska) Community 
Theatre Workshop is represented in this model. The cost 
of the building, which will have a concrete-shell roof and 
a theatre seating three hundred, is estimated at $130,000. 
It is scheduled to be ready for occupancy in 1960. 


The members spent a total of $11,000 in trans- 
forming the building — an old church — into 
a modern arena-style theatre. Future plans call 
for the construction of a supplementary proscen- 
ium stage. 

The SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE committee on theatre architecture, which 
has been offering consultation and advice to 
groups during the past year will continue to do 
so next year. Maurice Geoffrey, director of the 
Little Theatre of Jacksonville, Florida, is chair- 
man of the committee, and Robert Broward, a 
Jacksonville architect, is the architectural ad- 
visor. Any group in the Southeastern area can 
avail itself of this free architectural consulting 
service by writing to Mr. Geoffrey at his theatre. 


An Exhibit and a Meeting 


The CAYUGA MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND 
ART, Auburn, New York, recently held a Helen 
Hayes Memorabilia Exhibition that was conceived 
by Professor Walter K. Long, director of the 
museum. Included were photographs, programs, 
costumes, autographs and rare portraits pertain- 
ing to Queen Victoria that were relevant to Miss 
Haye’s great triumph in Victoria Regina. Miss 
Hayes herself appeared during the exhibition’s 
last week. 

The twelfth biennial convention of the NA- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE 
will be held August 18-20 at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. The speakers include Dr. Robert Breen of 
Northwestern University and John Wray Young 
and his wife, Margaret Mary Young, director and 
designer, respectively, of the Shreveport Little 
Theatre. Mr. Young also is president of the 
American Educational Theatre Association. END 
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After Thirty Years of Celluloid and Microphones: 


Charlie Comes Home 


by Ward Morehouse 


Charlie Ruggles has made his return to Broadway in 
one of the hits of the season just past, The Pleasure of 
His Company, in which Cornelia Otis Skinner also has 
a leading role. He has made his return in style in still 
another respect. For his acting in the comedy, he won 
an Antoinette Perry (Tony) award. 


Pees Ruggles, of the theatre and the screen for more than a 
half century, first played in New York at the Lincoln Square 
Theatre in 1906, under the management of Charles E. Blaney. He was 
told by Blaney that his role for the second season would be that of a 
boy who had to be thrown over a wall. The actor who was playing 
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the boy was tossed over that wall and broke 
his leg. Charlie went into the role immediately. 

It was later, when he was playing in stock 
in El Paso, that an obscure young fellow by 
the name of Al Jolson came backstage to see 
him. “I’m going to New York to try my luck, 
and I’m sure I'll need a lot of it. This is a tough 
business. If you and I can ever help each other, 
let’s be sure to try.” Seasons passed. Al went on 
to Broadway — and to fame. Charlie returned 
to New York to appear in Help Wanted in 1914, 
and got into the casts of several other plays. 
There came the afternoon when he met Al Jolson 
in front of the Astor. “How’d you like to join 
The Passing Show of 1918?” asked Al. “I'd love 
it,” said Charlie. Al then took him to see Lee 
Shubert, and Charlie was hired on the spot. His 
friendship with Jolson continued through the 
years. 

Charlie worked for Al H. Woods in several 
farces, including Ladies Night (1920), written 
by Charlton Andrews and Avery Hopwood, and 
The Demi- Virgin (1921), the work of Avery 
Hopwood and Wilson Collison, an erstwhile drug- 
gist from Chillicothe, Ohio. Woods had trouble 
with the police and was told that the New Jersey 
police were on the lookout for The Demi-Virgin. 


Charlie now recalls that on the opening night in. 


Asbury Park or Long Branch, Al sat with the 
chief of police in the last row, and that every 
time an off-color line was about to be spoken, 
Al raised his voice in talking to the chief. The 
dialogue on stage was not heard at those mom- 
ents, and The Demi-Virgin got out of New Jersey 
without the change of a syllable. But it had to 
be cleaned up somewhat before reaching super- 
sensitive New York. 

It was after the opening of The Demi-Virgin, 
Charlie also recalls, that Woods told Ruggles that 
he was going to give him a gold watch. Woods 
meant it, too; he was a manager who liked to 
give presents to his actors. But he went to the 
railroad station to see Wilson Collison off to 
Ohio. The farewell was almost tearful. Collison 
got the Ruggles watch. 


Now Charlie is back in the Broadway scene 
after an absence of thirty years. He played 
throughout the 1958-59 season in that lively hit 
The Pleasure of His Company, coming through 
magnificently as the outspoken grandfather who 
quotes Thoreau and Swift, and who is all for 
the pretty young Jessica having a fling before 
adjusting herself to marriage and the California 
countryside. “It’s the second time Charlie has 
played my father,” remarked Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner. “We all love him; he’s such a darling. You 
could eat him with a spoon. Before my entrance 
every night he always gives me a kiss. If I were 
to miss it I just couldn’t go on. He calls me 
Snowflakes.” 
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Since going to Hollywood in 1929, Charlie has 
established himself as one of the screen’s most 
popular comedians. His wry and precise speech 
and his head-in-shoulder giggle became familiar 
to moviegoers throughout the nation. But the 
theatre has always been his great love. Now, 
with a white mustache and dark glasses, he’s 
as slim and trim as he was when he made his 
debut in 1914 in Jack Lait’s Help Wanted, when 
he was working for Edgar Selwyn in Rolling 
Stones (1915) and for the great Woods in The 
Girl in the Limousine (1919). 

“After thirty years I’m back in something 
I’m crazy about,” said Charlie recently, during 
our conversation in Downey’s Steak House in 
Eighth Avenue. “It’s been a thrill to be around 
again. Broadway seemed more Coney Islandish 
than it did when I was playing here, and I had 
to walk around to see if 42nd Street was still 
there. That used to be my street. 

“A lot has happened. I was with Paramount 
for eleven years, and after Paramount I free- 
lanced. I must have made’ seventy pictures. Tele- 
vision came along and I did an awful lot of it. 
It became a big deal for me. I was in New York 
briefly in 1957 for ‘The United States Steel Hour’ 
and for ‘The Steve Allen Show.’ When I returned 
last fall for rehearsals of The Pleasure of His 
Company I came by train and brought along an 
old trunk I'd had for thirty years. I went straight 
to the New York Athletic Club and later moved 
into a hotel. But the prices are terrific, aren’t 
they? When you ask about the rates they tell 
you without batting an eye. It’s just about the 
same in California, however. Hotel and apart- 
ment prices are really rugged.” 


Charlie made his first screen appearance in the 
talking-picture version of my own play Gentle- 
men of the Press, which was filmed at Para- 
mount’s Astoria studio. His later pictures in- 
cluded Charley’s Aunt, Queen High, One Hour 
with You, Trouble in Paradise, Mama Loves Papa, 
Friends of Mr. Sweeney Ruggles of Red Gap and 
Anything Goes. In his free-lancing activities he 
was starred in /t Happened on Fifth Avenue, 
Three Is a Family, Friendly Enemies and No Time 
for Comedy. He worked for Warner Brothers in 
Look for the Silver Lining, the life story of 
Marilyn Miller. 

During the early 1940’s Charlie devoted several 
seasons to radio shows. He entered television in 
1949 with a new series, “The Ruggles,” and stayed 
with it for 139 consecutive weeks. During World 
War II he put in considerable time entertaining 
servicemen at home and abroad, and from 1954 
until late in 1956 he was starred in a live tele- 
vision series, “The World of Mr. Sweeney,” for 
N.B.C. And during all that time he was plan- 
ning for, and hoping for, a return to Broadway, 
the scene of his early acting triumphs. The chance 
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came when the script of The Pleasure of His 
Company arrived at his house in Pacific Pal- 
isades. 

“During all those years in pictures and radio 
and television, the theatre was never out of my 
mind,” said Charlie, sipping his dry sherry and 
slicing into his corned beef. “Al Woods paid me 
$150 a week — probably because I had a terrific 
agent, Max Hart. I got along with Al. His man- 
ners were crude, but his lack of polish endeared 
him to all of us. He had a heart as big as this 
table. Before joining Woods I was under the 
management of Oliver Morosco. He was a big- 
shot producer in the beginning, but in his late 
years he was borrowing dollars, and even less, 
from actors. 

“T played in stock with Marjorie Rambeau in 
California, but never in New York. But I was 
with Hazel Dawn in The Demi-Virgin. She was a 
beautiful girl, a charming girl, and she came from 
a nice Mormon family. Hazel’s father had an 
attic full of birds. Al Woods got awful mad when 


Domestic Drama from 


In A Raisin in the Sun, a twenty-eight-year-old 
newcomer to Broadway, Lorraine Hansberry, has 
written a play that has triumphed over many 
obstacles. When it began its tryout tour, the pro- 
duction was not assured of a Broadway home; but 
it has found a home (the Ethel Barrymore Theatre) 
along with an audience, and it also has won a 
significant award. It has been named the best 
American play of the past season by the New York 
Drama Critics Circle. 


The action (scenes from which are presented on 
these pages) centers around the aspirations of mem- 
bers of a Negro family residing on Chicago’s south 
side. A married son, Walter (Sidney Poitier), longs 
to escape his dreary routine as a chauffeur, and in 
a $10,000. life-insurance settlement that comes the 
way of his recently widowed mother, he sees a 
chance to realize his dreams by becoming a partner 
in a liquor store. His mother (Claudia McNeil) 
however, will have none of that (“I don’t want 
that on my ledger this late in life,”’ she declares); 
instead she proposes to buy a house for the family 
—in a white neighborhood. There is additional con- 
flict, between Walter and his pregnant wife Ruth 
(Ruby Dee), and between Walter and his mother, 
on one hand, and his sister Beneatha (Diana Sands); 
on the other. Beneatha aspires to the profession of 
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Belasco got wonderful notices with Avery Hop- 
wood’s comedy The Gold Diggers. "How come 
this guy with the turn-around collar?’ Al would 
say. ‘I’d never get to first base if I put one of 
them on.’ I always loved Helen Morgan and Mary 
Boland. Walter Huston was indeed a great actor. 
I had the good luck to be with him in Gentlemen 
of the Press.” 

Charlie Ruggles of 1959 is a man in good 
health. “I attribute it to my athletic activities 
of earlier years. I used to go in a lot for hand- 
ball, and I’ve been a member of the New York 
Athletic Club, the Les Angeles Athletic Club and 
the Lambs for many years. Never took up golf 
but I’ve always walked a lot and like to swim. 
And I still do set-ups every morning.” 

Charlie once owned lemon groves and orange 
groves in the San Fernando valley. “Sure did,” 
he said. “And I bought a fine remodeled house 
for only $27,000. The damn thing would come to 
$100,000 today. I also once owned ninety-eight 
dogs. Now we’re down to two.” END. 


“A Raisin in the Sun”—a prize-winning play in pictures 


medicine, and though her mother is sympathetic to 
that aim, she and Walter both resent the girl’s 
rather high-flown and “‘advanced”’ ideas about reli- 
gion and other matters. The mother’s desire to 
leave the squalor of tenement life leads her to make 
a down payment on a house, but the residents of 
the new neighborhood unsuccessfully attempt to 
block the move. When she gives the remainder of 
the insurance money to Walter for safe keeping, he 
betrays her trust and is promptly victimized by 
one of his associates in the liquor-store venture. But 
he redeems himself in the end; largely because of 
his courage, the family decides to go through with 
its plan to move, and his mother remarks to Ruth, 
“He finally came to manhood today, didn’t he?’’. 

A Raisin in the Sun is a play about Negroes, and 
it was written and directed by Negroes. Lloyd 
Richards made his Broadway directorial debut with 
the production, and all but one of the actors are 
members of his and Miss Hansberry’s race. Ralph 
Alswang designed the single set, which represents 
the interior of the family’s home. The production 
also is notable in that it introduces two newcomers 
to the ranks of Broadway managers—Philip Rose 
and David J. Cogan. 

Lines from the play are used here through the 
permission of Random House, Inc., which recently 
published its complete text. 
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Beneatha, the college student, and Walter, her embittered brother, 
quarrel over the insurance settlement as his wife looks on in 
dismay. 


BENEATHA: That money belongs to Mama, Walter, and it's for her 
to decide how she wants to use it. 


h ge Top Drawer (Diana Sands, Ruby Dee, Sidney Poitier) 


One of Beneatha’s classmates, Joseph Asagai + 
of Nigeria, visits her in the family’s home. 

MAMA: | bet you don't half look after yourself, 

being away from your mama either. | spec’ you 

better come ‘round here from time to time and get 

yourself some decent home-cooked meals. 


(Diana Sands, Claudia McNeil, Ivan Dixon) 
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Mother and son have a tense exchange. 


MAMA: Son —how come you talk so much ‘bout 
money? 


WALTER: Because it is life, Mama! 


MAMA: Oh —So now money is life. Once upon a 
time freedom used to be life — now it's money. 


(Claudia McNeil, Sidney Poitier) 


Z 


Comedy that gives way to a promise of violence marks the 
call of another of Beneatha’s classmates. The visitor is 
George Murchison, for whom Walter, still nurturing an 
inferiority complex, shows strong distaste. 


. | | 
WALTER: Why all you college boys wear them faggoty looking ; 4 
white shoes? ; 
Louis Gossett, Ruby Dee, Sidney Poitier ca ii # 
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Anticipating the move to more spacious quarters, the family 
members present a set of gardening tools to the mother. 
WALTER: Read the note, Mama. Ruth wrote the note. 

MAMA: “To our own Mrs. Miniver—love from Brother, Ruth and 
Beneatha.” 


(Sidney Poitier, Claudia McNeil, Ruby Dee, Glynn 
Diana Sands) 


~ 
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The partners in the liquor store find they 
have been double-crossed by a third associate. 
WALTER: Man — what happened down there? 
BOBO: I'm trying to tell you, Walter. 

WALTER: THEN TELL ME GODDAMNIT... 
WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH YOU? 


Ruby Dee, Sidney Poitier, Lonne Elder III) 


Asagai, the thoughtful young man who has 
come to America to study, and who eventually 
proposes marriage to Beneatha, tries to help 
her in her period of personal crisis. 

ASAGAI: Why is it that you despairing ones 
always think that only you have the truth —! never 
thought to see you like that. 


(Diana Sands, Ivan Dixon) 


v 


The happy—cnd believable—ending is preceded by the bitterest of conflict. 


WALTER: ... there ain't nothing but taking in this world and he who takes most is smartest — and 
it don't make a damn bit of difference how. 


MAMA: You making something inside me cry, son. Some awful pain inside me. 


(Claudia McNeil, Sidney Poitier, Diana Sands) 





The Corning Summer Theatre is located in the Corning Glass Center, which was opened 
in 1951 and has become a cultural beehive on a year-round basis. The theatre itself occupies 
a six-hundred-seat, air-conditioned auditorium, and it has attracted audiences totaling 
195,000 in its first eight seasons. In winter the center houses concerts, opera and dance. 


On a June evening the audience at the Corning 
(New York) Summer Theatre was misty-eyed as 
Maria Tallchief and André Eglevsky danced the 
infinitely sweet, ineffably sad adagio from the 
Mendelssohn-Balanchine Scotch Symphony. Outside, 
a waiting gentleman glanced nervously at the tickets 
in his hand, then relaxed as a station wagon pulled 
up. A moment later the attorney general of the 
United States, a Methodist bishop, a former New 
York State Assemblyman, and their wives, were 
being escorted into the theatre. 

Their immediate host was William C. Decker, 
president of Corning Glass Works. But in a larger 
sense they were guests—as thousands of other per- 
sons have been—of a unique cultural adventure, 
which since 1951 has been bringing the best in live 
stage entertainment to this busy manufacturing 
community of twenty-five thousand. 

The scene of the adventure is a six-hundred-seat, 
air-conditioned auditorium in the Corning Glass 
Center, opened in 1951 by Mr. Decker’s company 
to mark its hundredth anniversary. Dedicated 
equally to the art and science of glass and to com- 
munity service, the center seeks as part of the latter 
to help make all arts available to all persons. Within 
a month after the opening of the institution, an 
independent professional summer theatre was pre- 
senting its first production on the Glass Center 
stage. In the years that have followed, the Corning 


Summer Theatre has become one of the outstand- 
ing organizations of its type in the United States. 

Public service has been the keynote: service to 
a public composed of 195,000 persons who viewed 
608 performances of 83 productions in the first 
eight seasons. Co-operation is the method: co-oper- 
ation between industry and theatre. Industry is 
represented by President Decker’s corporation, and 
theatre by coproducers Dorothy Chernuck and 
Omar K. Lerman. The result has been success, 
measured by any yardstick you care to apply. How 
many other summer theatres in the United States 
can report an advance season subscription sale of 
more than fifteen hundred? This one did last year, 
when 3 per cent of the entire Greater Corning popu- 
lation—and 1% per cent of the people living within 
fifty miles—purchased season tickets. It was a new 
record, topping the best previous season by 25 
per cent. Who said business slowdown? 

Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., president of the Corning 
Glass Works subsidiary, Steuben Glass, Inc., is 
widely known for his encouragement of the arts 
and for his active participation on the boards of 
directors of many cultural institutions. He is also 
generally credited with the original concept of the 
Glass Center. In a statement for THEATRE 
ARTS, Mr. Houghton wrote: ‘“The success of the 
Corning Summer Theatre can be attributed to the 
outstanding talent and imagination of its inde- 
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In Corning, theatre and industry have found common ground 


pendent producers, Dorothy Chernuck, directress, 
and Omar K. Lerman, business manager. Miss 
Chernuck and Mr. Lerman have brought to their 
enterprise a fine sense of quality, and the ability 
to interest and work with the local community.” 


The producers’ contribution is a combination of 
hard work, progressive programming and excellent 
community relations. Take the subscription cam- 
paign, for example, which is handled on a modest 
percentage basis by community service organiza- 
tions in Corning and nearby towns. Planning is 
started early in the spring. At least one of the pro- 
ducers is in town shortly after Easter, preparing 
instruction brochures and campaign materials, con- 
ferring with club leaders, talking to the member- 
workers. The last-mentioned group can look to the 
producers for co-operation and help until the very 
close of the drive. 

Programming has been an evolutionary process. 
The star system, introduced by the original pro- 
ducer, Charles Deane, worked well the first year 
but fell off the seccnd, and Mr. Deane returned to 
his home in England, where he had motion-picture 
interests. Acting on a tip, James M. Brown III, 
director of the Glass Center, visited Rochester, 
where Miss Chernuck and Mr. Lerman were oper- 
ating the Arena Theatre. ‘‘The show was Major 
Barbara’’, Mr. Brown related. ‘“‘After the first act, 
I thought, “These people are for us.’’”’ He returned 
to Corning, called together a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee, and made his report. His enthusiasm was 
infectious. The Rochester producers were welcomed 
to the community, and they have made themselves 
a part of it ever since. Although they have winter 
theatre activities in New York, no one is surprised 
if they show up on Corning streets in February. In 
their own words, ““We have become a part of the 
total picture of the community. We know the re- 
sponsibilities of becoming a part of the community.” 

Operating on a resident-cast basis, with Miss 
Chernuck as director, they opened their first sea- 
son, 1953, with Pygmalion. Seven other productions 
followed that summer; the season closed with 
Solomon Grundy, an original musical that did excel- 
lent business. Lengthening the 1954 season to 
twelve weeks, they included works of the quality 
of The Cocktail Party, Summer and Smoke, and 
The Country Girl. 

In 1956, after they had closed the Rochester 
theatre, the producers took the bold step that has 
brought much of their recent success. Up to then 
there had been only two musicals; comedy and 


in a Glass House 
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drama had held the stage most of the time. Now 
they introduced the “Corning Summer Festival,” 
broadening the program to include music, dance, 
and the Gilbert and Sullivan H.M.S. Pinafore. 
“Are you really bringing in ballet?’ skeptics asked 
in New York. “For a whole week?’”’ Miss Chernuck’s 
answer was “‘yes.”” The San Francisco Ballet, whose 
activities had been limited to the West Coast, 
played its first Eastern engagement at the Corning 
Summer Theatre, where it set a house record— 
which has since been broken on several occasions. 
More recently the Golden Gate dancers have toured 
Asia and South America, but they still remember 
with nostalgia that wonderfully responsive week at 
the Corning Glass Center. 


A recent season of the summer festival included 
Tallchief and Eglevsky, Ed Begley in Inherit the 
Wind, Arthur Miller’s A View From The Bridge, 
the sophisticated After Dinner Opera Company, 
The Mikado, and, to the great jubilation of the 
box office, The Pajama Game. The current season 
consists of ten offerings; resident productions are 


During the 1958 season of the summer theatre, 
one of the offerings was Agatha Christie’s The 
Mousetrap, the all-time long-run champion of 
the London stage. Left to right: Yvonne Clifford, 
Paul Sparer and Alan Coates. The 1959 season 
will extend through September 5, and among 
the works on the schedule are Say, Darling, 
Auntie Mame and Separate Tables. 


by Robert L. Lyon 
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balanced by touring shows, and the latter empha- 
size musical comedy. 

“The festival idea is unique,” Mr. Lerman re- 
marked. “It sounds crazy to put resident-cast 
shows, package musicals, opera and dance into one 
season. But we are neither a big-city theatre nor 
a resort theatre. We have had to find a way to 
appeal to an audience which comes to the theatre 
ten times. We don’t try to please everybody with 
any one program, but we take the attitude that 
we will do the best shows, because Corning should 
have the best shows.”” Miss Chernuck added, “‘All 
our planning is directed to making the theatre 
acceptable and delightful and entertaining for 
Corning. Our approach is to ask, ‘Will it please 
the community? Will it help make Corning a better 
place to live?’ ”’ 

It is because Corning Glass Works takes the 
same approach that the two organizations have 
formed a perfectly working team. Besides furnish- 
ing the house and some help with promotion, the 
manufacturing company, through the Glass Center, 
has provided a cultural climate that, in the words 
of the producers, “has set the area- up for our suc- 
cess.”” In Corning the firm has its headquarters, its 
celebrated research laboratories (with seventy Doc- 
tors of Philosophy), and several of its manufactur- 
ing plants. There the artisans of its subsidiary, 
Steuben Glass, Inc., fashion the famous hand-blown 
Steuben art crystal. Winter audiences at the Glass 
Center listen to the nation’s leading symphony 
orchestras. They see La Traviata performed by the 
N.B.C. Opera Company and watch performances 
by Caribbean folk dancer Jean-Léon Destiné and 
the Salzburg Marionettes. They attend lectures and 
poetry readings. They visit art exhibitions, watch 


Producers Omar K. and Dorothy 
Chernuck map some plans with community leaders. Left to 
right: Lerman; Amory Houghton, Jr., staff vice-president of 
Corning Glass Works; Miss Chernuck; James M. Brown III, 
director of the Corning Glass Center; and William L. Bong, 
Jr., chairman of the board of directors of Corning Summer 
Theatre, Inc. 


Lerman (extreme left 
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An original musical, Solomon Grundy, by Mike Stewart and 
Shelly Mowell, was the final offering of the theatre’s 1953 
season, the first of the Chernuck-Lerman regime. Since 1956, 
its fare has been widened to include occasional performances of 
ballet, opera and light opera. The schedule comprises Corning- 
produced shows and productions that are on tour. 


art films, and hear travelogues. Exhibitions of 
graphic art are supplied by the center’s museum for 
the auditorium and foyers of the summer theatre. 

In its dealings with the theatre, Corning Glass 
Works gives the producers complete freedom to 
work out their own policies and methods of execut- 
ing them. The two institutions contribute to each 
other’s prestige and share each other’s success. 
Both are integrated closely with the community. 
In 1953 a nonprofit corporation, Corning Summer 
Theatre, Inc., was organized as a permanent official 
sponsor of summer theatre in the community. Its 
board of directors, composed of representative citi- 
zens, acts as an advisory group. 

William L. Bong, Jr., retail jeweler and chairman 
of the board, noted that summer theatre has become 
“an established institution of growing popularity” 
and has made possible “the staging and production 
of some of the largest theatre attractions.’”’ He 
added, ‘Those who attend the Corning Summer 
Theatre cannot help but recognize that such enter- 
tainment could never have been attained had it 
not been for the very fine mutual co-operation 
between industry, producer and area residents.” 

One of Corning’s most devoted supporters of the 
arts is publisher W. A. Underhill, whose daily news- 
paper, the Corning Leader, has co-operated steadily 
with the theatre—though it reserves its prerogative 
of journalistic criticism, of course. “‘Corning’s cul- 
tural climate has been a bracing one since the Glass 
Center opened,” he pointed out, ‘“‘and much of the 
credit must go to the summer theatre to which the 
center plays host. Corning Glass Works and Corning 
Summer Theatre are setting a national example of 
enlightened co-operation and leadership for the 
benefit of the community.”” END 





“Babes in Arms?’ 


The 1937 Rodgers and Hart musical comedy 
Babes in Arms has continued to hold a place in the 
affection of several generations of Americans largely 
by virtue of four enduring songs—‘““My Funny 
Valentine,” “Johnny One Note,” ““The Lady Is a 
Tramp” and “Where or When?” Now, with a new 
book by George Oppenheimer (based on the orig- 
inal by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart), the 
musical is continuing its career. A new version, 
presented by Lee Guber, Frank Ford and Shelly 
Gross, opened late in March at the Royal Poinciana 
Playhouse in Palm Beach, Florida, and then moved 
to the Coconut Grove Playhouse in Miami Beach. 
The revival, which was staged under the super- 
vision of Mr. Rodgers, is also one of the major 
attractions of the musical tents this summer; it 
has been booked from Wallingford, Connecticut, 
to Highland Park, Illinois, in fact. Opening dates 
of the remaining engagements are as follows: July 
6, Starlight Music Theatre, Indianapolis; July 13, 
Camden (New Jersey) Music Fair; July 20, West- 
bury (Long Island) Music Fair; August 3, Valley 
Forge (Pennsylvania) Music Fair; August 17, Stor- 
rowton Music Fair in West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; August 24, Music Theatre, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 


Is Back 


Early in Act II of the new production, 
Barbara Sharma is the lead dancer in 
“Imagine This.’’ The revised book, which 
parallels the theme of the original, deals 
with a group of show-business folk who 
are working at a summer theatre some- 
where in New England—which makes 
the piece a natural choice for the straw- 
hat circuit. Babes in Arms also was 
made into a motion picture in 1939. 


Julie Wilson, the star of the 1959 pro- 
duction, leads the apprentices of the 
mythical Surf & Sand Playhouse in 
“Johnny One Note,” which was Wynn 
Murray’s number in the original. Miss 
Wilson’s role is that of secretary to the 
producer of a summer theatre who lends 
encouragement to a group of young per- 
formers in their campaign to get a revue 
they have written onto the Playhouse stage. 


On Apri! 14, 1937, the original Babes in Arms began a 289- 
performance run at the Shubert Theatre in New York. Prepa- 
rations for the big event involved this group (left to right): 
Mitzi Green, who had one of the leading roles; Richard Rodgers, 
Lorenz Hart and choreographer George Balanchine. Young 
talent in the cast also included Alfred Drake, Dan Dailey and 
Robert Rounseville. 





Kallet Rambert Makes Its Bow 


OR those who may ask, “Why is it that ballet 
in England has been dominated by two women 
Ninette de Valois and Marie Rambert?,” the 
answer is a very simple one. No man in England 
has yet arisen on the ballet horizon who possesses 
the particular combination of qualities that could 
bring a great company into being and keep it going 
for upwards of twenty-five years. 


The Royal Ballet, which began as a half-dozen 
girls dancing opera ballets for the impoverished Old 
Vic, has been seen in the United States on five sepa- 
rate occasions ‘since 1949. This summer England’s 
other long-established company, Ballet Rambert, 
will be seen here for the first time. Ted Shawn is 
presenting it for three weeks as the centerpiece of 
his Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival in Lee, Massa- 
chusetts. The company will perform July 14-August 
1, and during that period will be seen in Giselle, 
Coppélia and a mixed repertoire representative of 
the work of British choreographers. These British 
offerings span more than twenty years and include 
two early Antony Tudors, Judgment of Paris and 
Gala Performance, which Ballet Rambert was danc- 
ing long before the ballets made the transatlantic 
crossing into the repertoire of the American Ballet 
Theatre. 


Ballet Rambert actually predates Sadler’s Wells 
(now the Royal) Ballet by nearly fifteen months, 
for its first performance of a matinée of ballets took 
place on February 25, 1930, at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith (a district of London). Its title was 
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Giselle, one of the finest offerings of 
Ballet Rambert, will be one of two works 
danced during the first week of the engage- 
ment in Lee, Massachusetts. Beryl 
Goldwyn (center foreground) is pictured 
as Giselle. 


then the Marie Rambert Dancers; the dancers were 
Marie Rambert’s students, and the great St. Peters- 
burg and Diaghilev Ballet ballerina, Tamara 
Karsavina, came out of retirement (she was then 
in her middle forties) to appear with the little group 
in Les Sylphides. She danced many times with the 
company during the following two years or so and 
then retired permanently. 


The success of that first performance encouraged 
Marie Rambert in her hopes of establishing a per- 
manent company. She had given semiprivate per- 
formances in her studio in the Notting Hill Gate 
district of London and now she began to give regu- 
lar Sunday-evening performances at the beautiful 
little theatre attached to it. This was the soon-to- 
be-famous Mercury Theatre, owned by her hus- 
band, the late Ashley Dukes, one of England’s most 
distinguished drama critics, a noted playwright and 
the man who introduced T. S. Eliot to the theatre 
with his production of Murder in the Cathedral at 
the Mercury. 

The Mercury Theatre and Ballet Rambert grew 
famous together. Packed with standees, the smallest 
public theatre in London held only 158 people, and 
in those early years attending a Sunday-evening 
performance was the fashionable thing to do. As 
early as May 4, 1931, Frederick Ashton’s Facade 
went into the repertoire. It had been given only a 
few days previously by the Camargo Society (now 
long defunct), which, by using the talents of all 
available English dancers and choreographers of 
that time-—-which meant the combined talents of 
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by P. W. Manchester 


de Valois and Rambert students with a sprinkling 
of ‘‘veterans’’—had been able to keep ballet alive 
in England after the death of Diaghilev in 1929, 
by presenting occasional performances for a club 
membership. When the ballet companies at Sadler’s 
Wells and the Mercury Theatre were firmly enough 
established, the Camargo Society happily dissolved 
itself. 

At its premiere, Facade had been danced by 
Rambert dancers and Lydia Lopokova, another 
Diaghilev ballerina, and had proved to be the big- 
gest success the Camargo Society ever had. Marie 
Rambert promptly acquired it for her own com- 
pany and paid Frederick Ashton 5 pounds (about 
$15 at the then rate of exchange) for it, a very 
reasonable price for what proved to be for years 
the meal ticket of British ballet, and the only money 
Ashton ever has received from it in nearly thirty 
years of steady performance. Since Facade estab- 
lished him firmly as a choreographer of genuine 
stature, he has never considered that he was 
underpaid. 

Alicia Markova was not a Rambert-trained 
dancer, but it was Rambert who brought her back 
to ballet when the death of Diaghilev seemed to 
have put a stop to a career that had only just 
begun to blossom. Rambert took her, Frederick 
Ashton created ballets for her, and she danced her 
first Swan Lakes on the Mercury stage. 


She moved on to Sadler’s Wells and Ashton 
joined her there a little later. So did another 
Rambert dancer, Pearl Argyle (“‘the most beautiful 
women I ever knew’’, Ashton says of her), who 
came to this country when she married film pro- 
ducer Curtis Bernhardt, and who died in 1947 when 
she was still young. But other dancers stayed and 
other choreographers came along, notably Antony 
Tudor, who wanted so badly to dance and to 
choreograph that he took a job as a night-working 
clerk so that his days would be free. He earned his 
tuition by playing the piano for some of the classes, 
and created his first ballets during the early thirties. 
Jardin aux Lilas and Dark Elegies are as well known 
in America as they are in England, and so are Gala 
Performance and Judgment of Paris, both of which 
were first done by Tudor’s short-lived London 
Ballet and subsequently taken into the Rambert 
repertoire. 

Tudor left and emigrated to the United States, 
as did Hugh Laing, Rambert’s leading male dancer. 
Their subsequent careers with Ballet Theatre are 
part of American ballet history. Shortly thereafter 
came the war, a dark period for the small com- 
pany, for all theatres were closed for a long time. 
Then came the time when the company gave mid- 
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day performances at the Arts Theatre, a club 
theatre in the middle of London’s West End. They 
were attended by office workers who brought their 
own sandwiches, or bought them at the theatre’s 
buffet, and sat, eating, drinking coffee and, for a 
brief hour, watching something that could make 
them forget for a while the bleakness and danger 
of their daily living. 

But there was some unfortunate litigation over 
the ownership of the theatre, and the blackest 
period of all followed. It seemed that the company 
might never perform again. Then the Arts Council 
came to the rescue; it took over the company and 
sent it on tour. Ballet Rambert appeared in theatres 
all over England. In addition it was sent to army 
camps and to the great factories that had been 
built like cantonments, where the workers lived in 
huts, ate communally and rarely left the vast 
enclosures. Since they could not get to outside 
entertainment, entertainment was brought to them. 
It was in this way that many thousands saw ballet 
for the first time and learned to love it. 

After the war Ballet Rambert returned for a 
time to the Mercury. But it quickly became obvi- 
ous that the company had outgrown its theatre. 
The stage was commonly referred to as being of 
postage-stamp size; a couple of large tablecloths 
would have been very near the truth. It was aston- 


j 
Marie Rambert, who was born in Poland, 
has been one of the great names in Eng- 
lish ballet for a quarter century. Now her 
company is scheduled to make its Amer- 
ican debut in a three-week stand, July 
14-August 1. 
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Gillian Martlew and John Chesworth are-the pair at center in 
The Two Brothers, the Norman Morrice ballet to music of 
Dohnanyi. It will be given this month during the company’s 
second week at Jacob’s Pillow. 


ishing what could be done in such cramped quar- 
ters; indeed, those of us who have seen Jardin aux 
Lilas and Gala Performance there have always found 
the first more poignant and the second far wittier 
than they have appeared when given the benefit 
of splendid stages. But a corps de ballet of more 


than eight did tend to crowd things uncomfortably. 


Rambert had produced the second act of Giselle 
in 1945 (it had its premiére in Birmingham), and 
the Mercury Theatre stage simply could not accom- 
modate it. She added the first act in 1946, giving 
the whole during her first postwar season at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, where she now has regular seasons 
each year. It would have been a tragedy, both for 
the company and for British ballet, not to have 
been able to show this production in London. So 
the Mercury saw the company no more, and for 
the past two years the theatre itself has ceased to 
exist as a theatre. The seats have been taken away, 
practice bars have been fixed round the walls, and 
it makes an additional studio to the two that have 
been in such active occupancy for well over thirty 
years. 

Ballet Rambert is still not a large company, 
judged by the standards of the Royal Ballet, the 
companies attached to the opera houses in Paris 
and Copenhagen, or, say, the New York City 
Ballet. By Bolshoi standards, of course, thirty or 
so dancers would hardly make a single corps de 
ballet line. Yet it is a company of such strong indi- 
viduality that the particular flavor of a Rambert 
performance is one that is never forgotten. 

Its personality comes from its founder. Just as 
the New York City Ballet is the reflection of 
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George ‘Balanchine’s view of ballet, so Ballet 
Rambert is the product of its director’s single- 
minded vision. A Rambert dancer is always more 
than a dancer; she is an interpreter. That is why 
the Rambert production of Giselle, though com- 
paratively small in scale, has about it the true 
flavor of romantic ballet. We feel that this is truly 
what Giselle must have looked like a hundred 
years ago. 

Rambert has a passion for the classic ballet. Yet 
her own strength and her particular place in the 
post-Diaghilev world of dance has been in the 
developing of choreographers who have laid the 
foundations of ballet as it is danced today in Eng- 
land and, through the influence of Tudor, in 
America. When she lost Ashton, she had Tudor. 
When he, too, moved on to larger fields, there 
were still her young dancers like Andrée Howard, 
Frank Staff and, after the war, Walter Gore to 
keep her repertoire rich. Then Gore also left her, 
after twenty years in the company as dancer, chore- 
ographer and ballet master. That was a blow from 
which it took a long time to recover. 

There was a period when it seemed as though 
her swans were all turning out to be geese. There 
is far more ballet in the world than ever before, 
but choreographic talent is almost as rare as it 
always was, and Rambert, who is not a creator but 
a passionately dedicated teacher in far more than 
the narrow academic sense, sometimes seemed to 
be persuading herself that talent must exist because 
she willed it so. Now there is a young talent that 
Rambert is nurturing, and she is completely happy 
because she is doing what she loves best. 


She will bring with her to Jacob’s Pillow the 
first ballet of one of her young dancers, Norman 
Morrice. It is called The Two Brothers and it had 
a sensational success when it was first presented 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre last fall. By all accounts 
this is a first work of altogether exceptional prom- 
ise. It will be seen during the second week’s pro- 
gram along with the two early Tudors Judgment 
of Paris and Gala Performance. Tudor has long 
been an “elder statesman’? amongst present-day 
choreographers. When seeing his ballets for the first 
time in performances by a company that has had 
them in the repertoire for over twenty years; it is 
far easier to see them in perspective as the work 
of a young man still only at the beginning of his 
career. 

Marie Rambert recently passed her seventy-first 
birthday. She is tiny and white-haired. Meeting 
her for the first time, you might think you were 
being a bit harsh if you said you supposed she 
must be at least sixty. In fact, she seems to become 
more energetic as each year passes, though she can 
sometimes be persuaded to put her feet up after 
lunch. She celebrated her seventieth birthday by 
doing fish dives (that spectacular feat in the last 
act of The Sleeping Beauty) into the arms of a 
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dancer a good forty-five years younger than her- 
self. That, after giving her usual strenuous hour- 
and-a-half class. 

She has a delicately cut, aquiline nose and bright 
dark eyes and, as she is shorter than almost anyone 
else and has to look up whenever she is talking to 
someone, she has the air of a particularly knowing, 
bright little bird. She is easily moved to laughter, 
to anger and to tears, and her moods chase each 
other so fast that it isn’t always possible for the 
prosaic rest of the world to follow them, let alone 
keep up with them. She is deeply moved by beauty 
wherever she may find it—in a ballet performance 
or in a sonnet by Shakespeare. (She knows a great 
many of the sonnets by heart, just as she knows 
Pushkin. ) 

She came to ballet via an unusual route. She was 
a pupil of Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, and because of 
this, she was asked by Diaghilev to help Nijinsky 
when he was struggling with the difficult rhythms 
of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps. That was in 
1913. She became fascinated by ballet, studied with 
the great Italian maestro Enrico Cecchetti, and was 
taken into the Diaghilev corps de ballet. Karsavina 


remembers her leading the dancers for the many 
ensembles in the second act of Giselle, marshaling 
them in the wings “‘like a little sergeant-major.” 

Rambert, as she is invariably called by those 
who do not call her ‘‘Mim,” has been honored by 
both the British and French governments. She has 
a C.B.E. (Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire) and a Légion d’honneur. She is a woman 
of little stinginesses and enormous generosities. 
Talent is something so precious to her that she 
can become brutal if she feels that someone is not 
fulfilling his potentialities as he should. Sometimes 
her artists rebel because of her relentless driving. 
On that point she is philosophical. ‘“There always 
comes a time,” she once said to me, “when my 
artists hate me and leave me. They are young and 
they do not want to think that anything they have 
achieved may perhaps be because I helped them. 
They want to think they did it all themselves.” 
Her eyes filled with tears. Then the bright smile 
came. “‘But, you know, in the end they always 
come back. They come back and tell me that I 
was right all the time.” 

It is her reward and she finds it a rich one. END 


Bolshoi—Balancing the Books 


by Emily Coleman 


The American premiére of The Stone Flower was among the 
high points of the Bolshoi engagement. Maya Plisetskaya and 
Vladimir Vasiliev danced the roles of the Mistress of the 
Copper Mountain and the stonecutter. 


(continued on next page) 
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It matters not at all on which side of the balletic 
fence one sat. The season of the Bolshoi Ballet at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York was 
historic in the very real sense of the term. Even if 
one loathed the Russians—or were bitterly dis- 
appointed in them—one simply could not ignore 
them or forget them. 

Regrettable, therefore, was the fact that so few 
balletomanes got to see them. Or if they did, only 
once or, at most, twice. To fairly appreciate the 
Bolshoi Ballet—or damn it, for that matter—one 
needed to see not only each separate program once, 
but two or three times. Such luxury, we guess, was 
possible only to the critics. For ourselves, we are 
deeply grateful. Had we seen but one Highlights, 
for example, we should have gone through life gap- 
ing in wonder at the acrobatic marvels of Raissa 
Struchkova and Alexander Lapauri in The Waltz. 
The next time around, however, we kept thinking 
how good The Waltz would look on television, with 
Ed Sullivan rubbing his hands contentedly in the 
background. 

The ticket problem for balletomanes was not 
simply one of price. That had to be scaled to bring 
in as much as the traffic would bear because of 
staggering items of overhead like a ninety-piece 
orchestra in the two Prokofieff works (Romeo and 
Juliet and The Stone Flower), an army of extra 
help backstage, including a corps of interpreters, 
and the Met’s new weekly rental of $25,000. To 
sell so many tickets at so much money in so short 
a time, S. Hurok (if anyone else had brought the 
Bolshoi over, it would have seemed scandalous) 
relied on theatre parties, benefits and loyal sub- 
scribers of his in the past to such attractions as the 
Old Vie and the French T.N.P. Thus it was that 
most Bolshoi performances were played to audi- 
ences that often applauded deliriously, if indiscrim- 
inately, and just as frequently failed to lift a finger 
at a soaring leap of Vladimir Vasiliev that would 
have brought the house down if the place had been 
packed with balletomanes. 

The Bolshoi’s great strength, of course, lies in 
the training and discipline of the dancers. Were 
this not so, it would be all the more surprising. 
After all, that’s what they do fifty-two weeks out 
of fifty-two—dance and be disciplined. Nonethe- 
less, when the system bears fruit, as in the exquisite 
work of the corps de ballet in Act II of Giselle, one 
can be envious indeed. And when one sees a pas 
de six and a pas de trois in three consecutive per- 
formances of Swan Lake (Act II), danced by a 
procession of girls of ballerina or near-ballerina 
status, there is little left to do but marvel at a 
strength on the bench that, at this writing, Casey 
Stengel needs badly. : 

The Swan Lake, however, brings up a Russian 
weakness that, in its implications, could outweigh 
the company’s greatest strength: Their creators are 
simply not up to their performers. Take the case 
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Giselle was one of five roles in which New York audiences 
saw the noted Galina Ulanova during the Bolshoi Ballet’s first 
visit. “‘Unbelievable’’ and “‘breath-taking,”’ Miss Coleman says 
of the Russian ballerina. 


of Maya Plisetskaya. Here is a ballerina of thirty- 
two who is a dazzling product of some of the finest 
teachers in the world: Semeyonova, Gerdt, Messerer 
and Waganova. (We refuse to credit the State with 
her high spirits and volatile personality.) She is 
great, at her best the equal of any dancer in the 
world. But how do Soviet choreographers show her 
off? Certainly well enough for her to attract a New 
York following second only to that dedicated to 
Galina Ulanova. But, on the other hand, not nearly 
on a par with her potential. The Bolshoi Swan 
Lake, with the possible exception of Act IV (chore- 
ographed by Plisetskaya’s uncle, Asaf Messerer), 
is patently inferior to that mounted by the Royal 
Ballet. Forsaking Petipa and Ivanov for Alexander 
Gorsky, who choreographed Acts I, II, and III, it 
does not even present a second act anywhere near 
as effective as those staged by all the better Western 
companies. 
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Plisetskaya, it might be noted, caused quite a 
stir in her third act when she chose not to execute 
the thirty-two fouettés customarily performed in 
the West, and elected to dance a sequence of piqué 
turns and déboulés instead. Since it was perfectly 
obvious that she could have turned any number of 
fouettés she wished, she was asked why she had 
left them out. Plisetskaya’s reply was quick and 
to the point: “I am surprised at the conservatism 
you have here. Such a progressive land as the 
United States should be open to new things. The 
fouetté is a trick which is more in place in a ballet 
like Don Quixote than in a classic ballet like Swan 
Lake. Some of the finest ballerinas have not done 
the fouettés. Swan Lake is such a poetic ballet that 
such tricks are out of place.” 


With The Stone Flower, however, the strength 
and weaknesses of the Bolshoi came into fullest 
focus. A full-length work, it was supposed to prove 
that Soviet ballet was not, as alleged, hopelessly 
old-hat, that the Russians, too, could be chic and 
up to date. As it turned out, The Stone Flower was 
neither modern nor old-fashioned. It had a little 
bit of everything, and no style at all. It was as if 
the powers that be had been keeping a list of pos- 
sible things to put in a ballet and then, one day, 
had decided to put them all in Stone Flower. To 
boot, the décor and costumes ranged from an 
attempt at daring modernity (awful “abstractions” 
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plus garish and gaudily decorated leotards and 
tights) to good old socialist realism with the gypsies 
dancing at the carnival. The principal dancers were 
all stunning but, with few exceptions (like the 
dances of the fire sprite and the gypsies), they were 
given little to do. What invention was present was 
soon dissipated through endless repetition. Pliset- 
skaya, in particular, was given choreography that 
almost seemed designed to be a caricature of her- 
self. As Mistress of the Copper Mountain, a glit- 
tering sorceress, she writhed and twisted through 
movements that came close to contortions. To 
make matters worse, Prokofieff’s score sounded as 
if it had been written to order (ten bars for the 
gypsies, fifteen for the precious stones) and he 
could not have cared less about the end result. 

The miracle of the season, however, was Ulanova. 
Not only did she dance on the average of three 
times a week (all but unprecedented for her), but 

-according to some of the Russians themselves 
better than in years. Her Juliets and Giselles were 
simply unbelievable and certainly impossible to 
describe adequately. Her age (forty-nine) and the 
limitations and unorthodoxy of her technique mat- 
ter not at all. Ulanova can evoke a total image 
that is breath-taking in radiant beauty and age- 
lessness. One went away from her performances 
securely content that history had been made, and 
profoundly grateful for the privilege of being 
present. END 


“Help!’’ 





What Has Happened to the Irish — 


(continued from page 12) 


States. From this we may fairly conclude that 
if any really great Irish works were being written 
today, they would probably find their way to the 
American stage, regardless of the fact that they 
might be disappointing to the ladies, and would 
undoubtedly be hissed if performed in the pur- 
lieus of Boston. Unfortunately they are not being 
written. 

To those of us who knew and cheered O’Casey 
in his Dublin days, there is no mystery whatever 
in the fact that his later Devonian diggings 
evoke so little excitement. In saying this, I know 
that I am inviting trouble, since O’Casey is now 
much more of a sacred cow than Lady Gregory 
ever was, and any fellow countryman who casts 
a cold eye on Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire or Oak Leaves and Lavender is obviously 
inspired by the meanest of motives. The fact re- 
mains that these plays are not neglected out of 
bad taste or lack of business acumen. If they 


were good they would be produced, and we who - 


cheered O’Casey before would be the first to 
cheer him again. But however tremendous they 
may be in their verbiage, they are all naive in 
the extreme in their sentiments and in their in- 
tentions. Compassion has given way to spleen, 
and observation has been sacrificed to the 
pleasure of expressing opinions. That would be 
all very well if O’Casey’s opinions were as valu- 
able as his vocabulary. But unfortunately O’Casey 
has no opinions whatever, apart from certain 
mechanical reactions to his own personal history, 
and a childlike assessment of what is Good or 
Bad in terms of its past relationship with Sean. 
It may be a very human and lovable trait in 
O’Casey, but it adds little interest to the value 
of his views, if views are all that we are going 
to get. And so O’Casey — like Paul Vincent 
Carroll with his attendant Canons — is a good 
man gone, not only with, but into the wind. 

And I suppose much the same might be said 
about myself, were it not for the fact that few 
of my recent plays have even been accorded the 
satisfaction of being given a big American flop. 
This state of affairs may be partially due to the 
fact that none of them are available in print, as 
I recently discovered when I attempted to pro- 
duce one myself, and found to my surprise that 
the text in question could not be legally imported 
into the United States for reasons that at present 
escape me. 

However, these matters are all symptoms rather 
than causes, and the real neurosis afflicting Irish 
dramatic literature must be sought for further 
down, and at home. It may perhaps be contributed 
to by the absence of any Irish Producer or 
Entrepreneur. Ireland has never had much ex- 
perience of this type of discipline. But in my 
younger days at the Abbey and the Gate, we 
did have the immense figure of Yeats dominating 
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the field in which we were working. We did not, 
as a rule, sit respectfully at his feet, or attempt 
to imitate him. Nor did we even agree with him 
on many of the matters at issue. But he was 
there — this great, intimidating figure, with a 
canon of literary good taste that we defied at 
our peril. Whatever O’Casey may say to the 
contrary, to have had a script parsed and caus- 
tically annotated by Yeats was an experience 
that no aspiring writer can profitably forget. 


Today there are probably as many good Irish 
authors as ever, but the atmosphere of the country 
is centrifugal rather than the reverse. We have 
O’Connor and O’Faolain, but they hardly ever 
speak to each other. Beckett lives in Paris, and 
only returns to Dublin for funerals. Arland 
Ussher, Ireland’s only philosopher, is seldom if 
ever seen in the company of any of the literary 
District Justices; and everybody wisely tries to 
avoid Ireland’s finest poet. Dublin today gives 
one the odd sensation of being an empty city 
filled with traffic jams, where nobody is to be 
seen except Brendan Behan. And although he 
is undoubtedly a coming man, his general con- 
versation can hardly be regarded as an adequate 
substitute for that of Yeats, either as a standard 
of good taste or as a source of useful information. 

All of this is the wrong kind of atmosphere 
for successful playwriting, which is essentially an 
art that flourishes only in some common ground 
or orchard, where one tree can cross-fertilize 
another. That is why in all countries, productive 
periods in the theatre are brought about by 
groups and cliques, with some form of common 
understanding as to who they are, and what they 
are after. In present-day Eire, however, with all 
its legitimate political problems temporarily 
solved, the contemporary dramatist is all dressed 
up with nowhere to go. Worse than that, he is 
often handicapped in forming any immediate 
contact with his fellows by the unbridgeable 
guif that lies between those Irish who have 
taken some part in world events during the 
forties, and those who have not. Neutrality, as 
a matter of national policy, may or may not 
have been inevitable for reasons of history, but 
it is a most unnatural pose for any Irishman 
to have to adopt. And it has made a disastrous 
contribution to the centrifugal tendency in Irish 
life and letters. Too many Irishmen have the 
feeling of having been left out of all the excite- 
ment of the past twenty years, in compensa- 
tion for which these futile raids are organized 
across the border into the six counties, in pursuit 
of an illusion that there is nobody there except 
a few English soldiers. 

But it is no good. Ireland has yet to rediscover 
what she is, before starting again to provide the © 
world with her proper quota of great plays. At 
present she only knows what she is not. And, 
sad to say, she is not important. END 
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TRAIN! 


SO YOU ARE READY WHEN 
YOUR “BIG BREAK’ COMES ALONG 
Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 
THE REASON: 
A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 
@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 
@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 
@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 


@ Work with professional directors 
and actors 


® Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Robert Young started on his way to a profes- 
sional career at the Pasadena Playhouse, 
studying basic stage technique, voice, and 
theatrical production. As a young player, he ap- 
peared in over twenty mainstage shows, working 
alongside established professionals in show 
business. One production, “Bird in the Hand” 
won him an MGM contract and sent him to 
motion picture stardom. Now Bob has won 
acclaim in the new medium of television for his 
outstanding family series “Father Knows Best.’ 


¥% Become a star by working with stars... at the show- 


case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 


A Complete Line of Modern 


THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


Scenic Builders 











Large Stocks 
Immediate Shipment 


Theatres 


for all your stagecraft needs 
T. V. Studios 


For the most complete and modern selection of 
theatre hardware available, call on a specialist. 
Mutual’s wide variety of theatrical hardware is 
designed specifically for stage use. And you'll find 
our complete, one-source supply a highly econom- 
ical way to solve all your stage construction and 
maintenance problems. Whatever your stagecraft 
needs—scenic construction equipment, set rigging, 
decorative supplies, portable power tools—Mutual 
Hardware can supply them. 

Economy—Take advantage of our theatrical trade 
discounts. 

Safety—Our modern equipment brings maximum 
safety to your stage operations. 
Protection—Mutual Hardware products are de- 
signed to protect, rather than damage, stage floors 
and props. 


Write On Your Letterhead For Complete Catalog T-58 


“Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


Mutual Hardware Corp. 


5-45 49th Avenue 
Long Island City |, N. Y. 
EMpire 1|-2480 





AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


75th YEAR 


FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 


STAGE + SCREEN 
RADIO + TY 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY 


Teen and Pre-Teen Age Groups 
APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 
Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. FEB. 


Room 142 
245 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
Circle 7-2630 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


Mime for Actors with 
Angna Enters 


Movement for Actors 


Voice and 
Diction 
Sight Reading 
Shakespeare Workshop 
SCENE CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Evening Classes in Acting 
Saturday Classes for Young People 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 28 
REGISTRATION NOW 


150 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N.Y. MU 5-5845 


Dossier on DaCosta 


(continued from page 24) 


A year after his last City Center 
presentation, he was handed the 
much-thumbed, oft-rejected script of 
The Green-Eyed People, a variation 
on the theme of The Male Animal. 
It ran for five performances. From 
that pre-Christmas date in 1952 until 
Kollmar and Gardiner decided he 
was the best available choice for 
Plain and Fancy, DaCosta’s staging 
talents were observable only in such 
way stations as Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis. About that time he also 
worked in Rome, where he spent an 
opera-bouffe month directing an 
Italian version of Dream Girl. “I 
was working in stock in Pittsburgh,” 
he said of the Italian venture, “and 
the Playwrights’ Company called to 
say they had a wire from Natalia 
Danesi Murray, who is an important 
agent for American plays in Europe, 
requesting me. Her cable had read, 
‘Send me a ball-point pen, a Troup- 
erette spotlight and Morton DaCosta.’ 
In that order.” 


Things have certainly changed. 
For his next venture, DaCosta will 
be billed both above and below the 
title. He is coproducer (with Robert 
Fryer), author and, of course, direc- 
tor of the musical-comedy adapta- 
tion of Edna Ferber’s novel Saratoga 
Trunk, which is scheduled for pro- 
duction next season. As might be 
expected at this point, Fryer is en- 
thusiastic about the show’s chances 
for success. 


“IT think I have reason to be,” he 
explained. “Harold Arlen and Johnny 
Mercer, who are writing the score, 
had turned the project down flat. 
Then I sent them Teek’s first draft 
and they flipped. The same thing 
with Cecil Beaton, who will do the 
sets. He told us he saw the produc- 
tion so clearly that he advanced his 
own deadline a month. That’s hard 
to believe, but it’s true. 


“I think Teek is one of the most 
creative people in the _ theatre,” 
Fryer went on. Mame had us 
stumped until he came along. We'd 
worked on it as a multiscene show 
and as a one-set operation but there 
just didn’t seem to be any way to 
get it on stage. Teek came up with 
the idea of doing it almost like a 
motion picture, moving from place 
to place but without long, dreary 
stage waits for scene changes. I 
can’t tell you how much he added 
to that play. The mountain-climbing 
scene, the business with Roz getting 
all tangled up in the _ telephone 


switchboard, all the Agnes Gooch 
a e<s 

The producers, directors, actors 
and other professionals who make 
up Hollywood's Academy endorsed 
Fryer’s—and Broadwa y’s—opinion 
when they nominated DacCosta’s 
movie version of Auntie Mame, his 
first foray into film making, as one 
of the five candidates for the Acad- 
emy Award as best picture of the 
year. 

He was, he admits, a bit appre- 
hensive about that assignment. “I 
had been so busy,” he said, not long 
ago, “that I had scarcely seen a 
movie for the past couple of years. 
And I felt pretty sure that all those 
experts on the set would be resent- 
ful of a rank amateur coming on 
from New York to direct a major 
picture. The first thing I did was 
talk with the cameraman, a great 
one named Harry Stradling. I told 
him frankly that I didn’t know the 
first thing about picture making. 
‘Don’t let me look like I’m standing 
there with egg all over my face,’ I 
asked. He’s a blunt fellow as well 
as a great man with a camera. ‘None 
of these idiots out here know any- 
thing,’ he said. ‘Just tell me what 
you want and I'll get it for you.’ 
And he did.” 

Sometime after the musical based 
on Saratoga Trunk has_ opened, 
DaCosta will report back to Warner 
Brothers for the first of two addi- 
tional pictures he is signed for. Be- 
yond that, he isn’t quite sure what 
the future holds. “Right now, I feel 
fed up with comedy, particularly the 
kind of broad comedy that has to be 
gimmicked up all over the stage. 
I'd love to find a script that has 
real dramatic value, suspense, a 
touch of worldy comedy. And I'd 
like to find a play to do with Lucille 
Ball. She’s a really great talent 
bogged down in that ‘I Love Lucy’ 
groove.” 

He is also interested in a musical 
comedy on which Cleveland Amory 
currently is working. The book is 
an expansion of Amory’s magazine 
article on society dancing master 
William de Rham, and Kermit 
Bloomgarden, producer of The Music 
Man, has the new project under 
option. 

“It’s really terribly difficult to talk 
about the future,” DaCosta con- 
cluded. “Except to say that I'm 
happy to know that apparently I 
have one.” ENp. 
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OFFSTAGE 
(Continued from page 8) 


Pandora's Box 


Television continues to get its 
lumps from a variety of sources, in- 
cluding Pear] Bailey. Miss Bailey has 
taken leave of the theatre (temporar- 
ily, we trust) to barnstorm on the 
night-club circuit with a troupe of 
forty-three singers, dancers and mu- 
sicians. During her travels, Miss Bai- 
ley dropped this pearl: 

“I think people are tired of TV, if 
they got something else to go to. 
People aren't going to be satisfied 
with starin’ at the same old stuff on 
a box. We're the only people in the 
world who can think of inventin’ 
something to amuse us and let it 
destroy us.” 


Logic a la Louis 

Now that the men in the Kremlin 
have shown interest in bringing over 
a bona fide American — or British — 
production of My Fair Lady, it may 
be that we have heard the last of 
Victor Louis, the young Russian 
translator and manager who has been 
at work on his own plans for staging 
the show in his country, unencum- 
bered by matters of royalties, natur- 
ally. No doubt Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe, the librettist and 
composer of the musical, hope that 
we've heard the last of him, and so 
do we. We must admit, however, that 
Louis’ line of reasoning stamps him 
as worthy of Alfred Doolittle. Mid- 
way in Pygmalion, you recall, Doo- 
little, the dustman, pays Higgins and 
Pickering a call, and makes such a 
persuasively cockeyed case for his 
right to 5 pounds, as remuneration 
for the loss of his daughter Eliza, 
that Higgins is about to hustle him 
out of the room. “If we listen to this 
man another minute, we shall have 
no convictions left,” Higgins declares, 
fingering his wallet uneasily. 

Louis is an even cooler customer 
than Doolittle, obviously. He objects 
to being considered a pirate, but he 
doesn’t stop there. Lerner and Loewe, 
he says, should provide him with a 
free orchestral score — “out of a 
purely artistic point of view and... 
my desire to provide Russian audi- 
ences not with a substitute but with 
a close replica of the original produc- 
tion. 


Lesser Evil 

Bill Doll, one of the most literate 
of Broadway press agents, was dis- 
cussing the theatre with an acquaint- 
ance recently, and the name of a 
remarkably successful producer — 
one of the more recent arrivals, with 
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the reputation of a very hard man — 
came up. 

“Wouldn't you love to work for 
him?” said the acquaintance, with 
more than a touch of irony. 

“Hell yes,” Doll replied. “I’d a lot 
rather take abuse from a man who's 
on top.” 


This Was Broadway 

Anniversaries are forever slipping 
past us. This month we’re making a 
belated bow to Theatre Information 
Bulletin, an invaluable weekly pub- 
lication without which life around 
here would be even tougher than it 
is. Last April 17, Joan Marlowe and 
Betty Blake took time from their job 
of gathering names, dates and tele- 
phone numbers of Broadway folk to 
observe that they had been in busi- 
ness for exactly fifteen years. And 
how did they mark the anniversary? 
Why, by issuing a capsule bulletin 
with names, dates and data pertinent 
to April, 1944, when they set up shop. 

Fifteen years ago there were thirty- 
four Broadway theatres in operation 
(compared with twenty-seven in 
April, 1959). Included among them 
were the Fulton (now the Helen 
Hayes) and the Forrest (now the 
Coronet). Included also were a group 
now lost to the legitimate stage for 
a variety of reasons: the Empire, 
48th Street, Biltmore, Mansfield, 
Century, Hudson and 44th Street. On 
the credit side, two of the best the- 
atres in operation for legit in 1959 
were movie houses in 1944: the Mark 
Hellinger and the Lunt-Fontanne 
(formerly the Globe). In 1944 the 
basement of the 44th Street was occu- 
pied by the Stage Door Canteen - 
and on the stage one floor up, the 
big Air Forces show Winged Victory 
was in full bloom. Its press agent, by 
the way, was Sergeant Bill Doll. 

None of the three plays that opened 
during the week covered by the first 
Theatre Information Bulletin re- 
mained longer than three weeks. 
Allah Be Praised! was a $100,000 
catastrophe, and the Misses Marlowe 
and Blake observe that a $100,000 
catastrophe was really something in 
those days. Only three producers who 
were represented on Broadway in 
April, 1944, were at the same stand 
last April: Cheryl Crawford, the 
Theatre Guild and Alfred de Liagre, 
Jr. Jean Dalrymple, who now guides 
the dramatic activities of the New 
York City Center, was press-agenting 
four of the 1944 shows. Ralph Bell- 
amy was coproducer and director of 
one of the new productions noted in 
the first Bulletin, Pretty Little Par- 
lor, and he was starred in another 
then-current offering, Tomorrow the 
World. 





The BURT LANE The- 
atre Workshop is a place 
for the individual to de- 
velop himself and dis- 
play his theatrical ability 
through regularly re- 
hearsed and staged per- 
formances before audi- 
ences. 


© Professional atmosphere 
“Integrated” approach 
Individual guidance 
Complete stage facilities 
Showcase performances weekly 
Including full-length plays 
Voice and speech 

Body tone and action 
Casting service 

Central location 

Telephone answering service 
Personal publicity 

Continual enrollment 
Summer sessions 

Fully air conditioned 


For information call 
Miss Farrington at Circle 6-3796-7 


or write 


THE BURT LANE 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
225 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING CENTER 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester Courses 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 


ACTING — MUSICAL THEATRE 
T.V.— RADIO 
VOICE — DICTION — DANCE 


also 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
ACTING—PLAYWRITING—COMPOSING 
PRODUCTION & MANAGEMENT 


Day and Evening Classes 
and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes—Boys & Girls 8-12, 12-16 
HELEN MENKEN, President 
Guthrie McCinitic Jule Styne 


Drama Musical atre 
Approved G./. Bill 
N. Y. State Bd. Education 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
161 West 93rd Street 


New York 25, N.Y. 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I! 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 
Vincent J. Donehue, director 
"Sunrise at Campobelic"’ 


Professional Training 


tor 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


STUDIO 60! JUDSON 6-5546 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Fundamentals 
For Beginners 


Intensive Course: 

Meet four times a week, 
Mon. thru Thurs. 5:30-7:30 P.M., 
Aug. 3 - Aug. 26th 
FREE: First Class, 

Mon., Aug. 3, 5:30-7:30 P.M. 


Last Day To Join This Course 
AUGUST 6th 


182 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
51 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THE THEATRE OF BERTOLT 8.00 
BRECHT—John Willett 


THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 1.00 
Leslie Stevens 


THIRD BEST SPORT 1.00 
Eleanor & Leo Bayer 
THE CURSE OF THE 5.00 
MISBEGOTTEN 
The House of O'Neill 
Croswell Bowen with Shane O'Neill 
TWO PLAYS AND A PREFACE _ 3.95 
Nigel Dennis 
Cards of Identity; The Making 
of Moo 


EARLY ENGLISH STAGES 7.50 
(1300-1576) —Glynne Wickham 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage - Screen - Radio - TV 
27 West 67th St.. New York, N. Y. 
TRafaigar 7-5834 





Runs, Hits and Errors 


(continued from page 21) 


twenties was that it first gave us 
the works of O'Neill, it is uneques- 
tionably disappointing to realize the 
current failure to come forward with 
a new American dramatist of stature. 
The most promising new author 
introduced by the off-Broadway 
theatre during the 1958-59 season 
was Lonny Chapman, chiefly known 
as an excellent young actor. His ap- 
parently semiautobiographical play 
The Buffalo Skinner was unsuccess- 
ful as a whole, but it had a number 
of scenes and several characters that 
were fresh, shrewdly observed and 
delightful. Thomas Barbour’s The 
Smokeweaver’s Daughter was slight 
and possibly a little coy, but there 
was a pleasantly antic whimsicality 
of humor about it. Meade Roberts’ 
Maidens and Mistresses at Home at 
the Zoo had a sinister power but 
seemed too imitative of Tennessee 
Williams to be satisfying. Then there 
was William Carlos Williams’ Many 
Loves, but the veteran doctor-poet 
can hardly be thought of as a new 
playwright. 

Most of the off-Broadway produc- 
tions are remarkably well acted, but 
I’m afraid that can’t be said of 
James Forsyth’s Heloise, a thought- 
ful and high-minded drama about the 
unhappy love of that celebrated lady 
and the learned Abelard, which suf- 
fered considerably from its playing. 
And one of the really sad mischances 
of the year was that Sean O’Casey’s 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, a _ beautiful 
but extremely difficult fantasy, was 
trapped in an earthbound perform- 
ance. Of infinitely inferior mettle 
was Bernard Kops’s Hamlet of Step- 
ney Green, but I didn’t think it was 
helped by its acting, either. 

Joseph Papp’s New York Shake- 
speare Festival, which operates with- 
out admission charge in Central Park 
during the summer, when Park Com- 
missioner Robert Moses allows it to, 
gave an entertaining outdoor pro- 
duction of Twelfth Night. Perhaps 
that isn’t a strictly off-Broadway 
enterprise, but Mr. Papp’s group also 
did an indoor recital version of 
Antony and Cleopatra, which as- 
suredly is. And an immensely ex- 
citing performance it was, too, due 
largely to the dynamic playing in 
the title roles of George C. Scott 
and Colleen Dewhurst. 

Anna Cora Mowatt’s remarkably 
sturdy early American comedy, 
Fashion, was given a charming re- 
vival that had the good sense to 
treat the old play with the affection 
it deserves. Some songs of the period 
were added to it, which made it the 


IMPORTANT PLAYS 
FROM THEATRE ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past years. 


All information herein subject to change 
without notice. 
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Edward, My Son 

Two Blind Mice 

The Leading La 

Yes, My Lord.... 
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Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep 
Dierde the Sorrows 


Season in the Sun 
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Second Threshold. 


Don Juan in Hell.. 

The Country Giri 
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Gigi 

The Grass Harp... 
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Slaughter of the 


the Jaguar 
Misalliance.... 


The Climate of Eden 
My 3 Angels 

The Fifth Season 
Camino Real 

The Little H 
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Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 
The Rose Tattoo 
King of Hearts 
All Summer Long. 
Pajama Game... 


The Tender Trap..... 
The Rainmakers 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 


The Reclining at 


Waiting for Godot. 
A View from the Bridce 


A Hatful of Rain. 
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Madam, Will You Wa 
Lork 


Time _Limit!... 

The Reluctant Debutant 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 

The Great Sebastians 

inherit the Wind 


The Potting Shed.... 
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Most Happy Fell x 
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only successful off-Broadway musical 
show of the season. The next best 
was a musical version of Of Mice 
and Men, although it chiefly served 
as a reminder that John Steinbeck’s 
beautiful play doesn’t need songs. 
Many other activities of varying de- 
grees of interest took place, includ- 
ing an amiable fantasy called The 


OFFSTAGE 


(Continued from page 75) 


A number of other players of the 
1958-59 season were prominent in the 
first Bulletin. Sid-Blackmer was then 
in Pretty Little Parlor. (The Edward 
Begley of that cast has become better 
known as just Ed Begley.) Raymond 
Massey was in Lovers and Friends. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner was in The 
Searching Wind, and Arlene Francis 
was in The Doughgirls. Cedric Hard- 
wicke was the director of Somerset 
Maugham’s Sheppey. 

Fourteen of the thirty-four 1944 
productions in question dealt with 
war themes, the fact sheet’s com- 
pilers pointed out, and the Japanese 
people were not among the prime 
favorites of Broadway audiences. In 
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Geranium Hat, a luckless revival 
of King Lear, an Arthur Laurents 
cycle, Maxwell Anderson’s unhappy 
The Golden Six, and an Anderson- 
like play about Henry VIII from the 
German, Royal Gambit, which most 
of the reviewers admired. 

It was an active season, 
END. 


indeed. 


April, 1959, the same Hardwicke (of 
A Majority of One) and Sessue Haya- 
kawa (of Kataki) were playing very 
sympathetic Japanese characters. 
And the only audience objections that 
came to our attention were made by 
those who couldn’t get seats for A 
Majority of One. 


Stratford-on-Potomac 

Another thing we never seem to 
cease commenting on is the manner 
in which Shakespeare turns up in 
our daily lives. Listening to John 
Gielgud’s remarkable recital recent- 
ly, we were struck once more by the 
range of subject matter covered by 
the great playwright. Think of any 
situation at random, and you will 
find some quotation that fits it. The 
men in Washington obviously are not 
unaware of that, and periodically 
they dip into the play texts and find 
a ready source of ammunition. When 
Representative Frank M. Karsten, a 
member of the opposition, wanted to 
comment on President Eisenhower’s 
State of the Union message earlier 
this year, he went to King Henry 
VIII: 

“Tis well said again; 

And 'tis a kind of good 

deed to say well; 
And yet words are no 
deeds.” 

Diplomacy with a double edge, we 

call it. 


No More Benefits 

An actor who currently is dividing 
his time between classes at Theatre 
Studio of New York and the Broad- 
way production of J.B. vouches for 
the truth of this story. For a time 
following the opening of the Archi- 
bald MacLeish verse play at the 
ANTA Theatre, the playwright was 
a target of panhandlers, and, like 
most of us in that situation, he was 
torn between charitable instincts and 
the suspicion that he was being vic- 
timized by professional beggars. Fi- 
nally MacLeish told the house mana- 
ger of the ANTA: “Somebody must 
explain to those fellows that they’re 
at the wrong theatre if they expect 
to make a touch of the poet.” 








SOME OF THE THOUSAND 
BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 
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THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
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THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
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THEATRICAL WIGS 


and finest handmade hairgoods 
with guaranteed first class work- 
manship and choice quality human 
hair to low prices. 


sales and rentals 


We have 40 years of experience in mak- 


ing quality wigs and hair goods of every 


kind of Theatrical, Motion Picture and 
Television Productions. 


THEATRICAL WIGS, 6636 Hollywood 
Boulevard, HOLLYWOOD 28, California, 
Phone HOllywood 3-7960 


CURT CONWAY'S 


THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


ACTING TRAINING 


LONNY CHAPMAN 
DAVID J. STEWART 
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WORD BAKER 
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H N 
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PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray 


dramatic dance. 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet, 


THEATRE FESTIVAL, July 24 - Aug, 23 
SEMINAR IN DANCE, Aug. 23 - 29 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
Aug. 21-22 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1959 SUMMER SEASON 
Two Gentiemen of Verona 
Detective Story 
The Cocktail Party 
The Glass Menagerie 
Write Dept. of Speech 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


Collector's Item 

It was in 1926 that the new Mu- 
seum of the City of New York had 
its first general exhibition at a gal- 
lery on 57th Street. Hardinge Scholle, 
the museum director, invited the 
actor-director William Seymour to 
put on the theatrical part of the 
display. Mr. Seymour, who as a child 
had appeared with Edwin Booth and 
who later served as stage director 
for Charles Frohman, was too busy 
to undertake the job, but he sug- 
gested that his daughter May might 
be a suitable replacement. And so 
she was. A year later May Daven- 
port Seymour became curator of the 
theatre-and-music collection of the 
museum, a post she has held ever 
since, and with sufficient distinction 
to make her the winner of the 1959 
Kelcey Allen Award. 

The award is a memorial to the 
former drama critic of Women’s 
Wear Daily, and if Miss Seymour 
chooses to place it with the other 
theatrical treasures over which she 
presides, the scroll will be in select 
company indeed. Her collection of 
memorabilia, in fact, has been a 
source of inspiration for designers 
and actors, people like Jo Mielziner 
and Donald Oenslager and Alfred 
Lunt. At the museum one can see 
one-act plays by Eugene O'Neill, 
written in pencil and in his own 
hand; or the visitor can see costumes 
worn by Maude Adams, or scrap- 
books put together by Daniel Froh- 
man. 


Miss Seymour, who is seventy-five, 
was an actress before she turned to 
her present work. She made her 
stage debut in Cincinnati in 1901, 
and during the next six and one half 
years she appeared with Mrs. Fiske, 
Richard Bennett, the Barrymores 
(Ethel, John and Lionel), Nat C. 
Goodwin and Grace George. She 
came by her stage inclination very 
honestly. Her grandparents, on both 
sides of the family, were actors; her 
paternal grandfather, for example, 
was the Irish comedian James Sey- 
mour. Her mother was the actress 
May Davenport. Her aunts were 
Fanny Davenport, another actress of 
note, and Bianca La Blanche, an 
opera singer. Her uncles were Edgar 
L. and Harry Davenport. And her 
daughter Anne is playing Sara Delano 
Roosevelt with great authority in the 
current hit Sunrise at Campobello. 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 

The Abbey Theatre by Gerald Fay. 
A detailed account of the glories of 
the famous Irish theatre by a son 
of one of the founders. Much of the 
book has to do with the early years 
when Yeats, Lady Gregory and 
Synge were the moving spirits be- 
hind the Irish renaissance. Includes 
a list of the works performed at the 
Abbey, short biographies and index. 
(Macmillan, 190 pp., $4.50) 


The Achievement of T. S. Eliot by 
F. O. Matthiessen. The third edition 
of a book first published in 1935. 
This volume contains a chapter on 
Eliot’s later work by C. L. Barber, 
who was a student and close friend 
of the late Professor Matthiessen. 
(Oxford University Press, 248 pp., 
$4.50) 


The Best Short Plays of 1957-58, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. The 
twenty-first annual in a series de- 
voted to Miss Mayorga’s selections 
of one-act plays—ten in this volume. 
Included are articles on productions 
of short plays during the 1957-58 
season, bibliographies and a com- 
plete listing of the best short plays 
from 1957-58. (Beacon, 316 pp. 
$5.95) 


International Theatre Annual, ed- 
ited by Harold Hobson. The third 
appearance of this annual theatre 
reference book that contains articles 
on the theatre in London, New York 
and Paris; comments on the theatre 
by four young playwrights: Robert 
Bolt, John Hall, Bernard Kops and 
Derek Monsey, and a listing of world 
premieres for 1957-58. Photographs. 
(Doubleday 232 pp., $6) 


Method or Madness? by Robert 
Lewis. A detailed explanation of 
what the “Method” of acting is and 
is not, by the well-known stage di- 
rector, who originally presented his 
comments in a series of eight lec- 
tures in 1957 at the Playhouse 
Theatre in New York. Introduction 
by Harold Clurman, a former fellow 
member of the Group Theatre, where 
the Method was practiced. (Samuel 
French, 165 pp., $3) 
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Milton Cross’ Favorite Arias from 
the Great Operas, edited by Milton 
Cross. A big title for a big book 
(8 3/8 by 11% inches) that contains 
fifty arias or duets from more than 
thirty operas, including the works 
of Mozart, Puccini and Wagner. De- 
signed for home enjoyment, each 
selection is presented in a new sim- 
plified piano arrangement by Alex- 
ander Steinert. The lyrics are in the 
original languages and in English 
translations by Chester Kallman. 
Annotated by Henry W. Simon. II- 
lustrated by Polly Bolian. (Double- 
day, $7.50) 


Narrative and Dramatic Sources of 
Shakespeare, edited by Geoffrey Bul- 
lough. This is the second volume 
(the comedies, 1597-1603) in a series 
in which the major sources and 
analogues of Shakespeare’s plays are 
reprinted with discussion of the way 
Shakespeare utilized them. A schol- 
arly and much-needed reference 
work. Bibliography and index. (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 543 pp., 
$7.50) 


Opera Annual, No. 5, edited by 
Harold Rosenthal. This fifth volume 
includes special festival articles by 
Joseph Wechsberg, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Lotte Lehmann, Roy Henderson and 
others on opera festivals in America 
and Europe. Also included is an in- 
dex of the works performed in the 
world opera houses in 1957-58 and 
operatic premieres. Photographs. 
(Doubleday, 208 pp., $6) 


The Hero 
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St. Louis Woman by Helen Trau- 
bel. The autobiography of the singer 
who made news before Callas in re- 
fusing to bow to the demands of 
the Met, and who left the house on 
39th Street to perform in night 
clubs, films, television, and on 
Broadway. Introduction by Vincent 
Sheean. Appendix. (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 296 pp., $5) 


Stanislavski’s Legacy, edited by 
Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. About 
the man who was responsible for 
the early development of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre and who originated 
the “Method.” What he has to say 
about the latter is concise and clear 
and a welcome relief from the many 
practitioners who have tried to con- 
vey the technique at second or third 
hand. (Theatre Arts Books, 182 pp., 
$3.50) 


Stars in My Hair by Reginald Den- 
ham. An autobiography by the Brit- 
ish-born stage director who, like 
many directors, began his forty-odd- 
year career in the theatre as an 
actor. Photographs. (Crown, 256 pp., 
$4) 


24 Favorite One-Act Plays, edited 
by Bennett Cerf and Van H. Cart- 
mell. Works of some of the best- 
known and respected playwrights are 
contained in this volume, including 
Chekhov, Tennessee Williams, Synge, 
Yeats, O'Neill and Arthur Miller. 
Biographical notes. (Random House, 
455 pp., $4.95) 


The Chambermaid 
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SAVE TIME—SAVE MONEY 
BOOST YOUR BOX-OFFICE 


with professionally-prepared, ready-to-use 
publicity and advertising materials on your 
play or musical: Packages (of press 
releases), illus. ad-mats, 2-color posters, 
postcards, billboard displays. 


For Free Catalog Write Dept. T 


ackage 
/ hicity 
Service 


247 West 46 Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


DIRECTOR 


AVAILABLE—FALL ‘59 
FOR 


COMMUNITY OR RESIDENT 
STOCK THEATRE 
Preferably Midwest or Eastern 


33 years of age. 10 years exp. with 
reputable comm. theatres. Univer. back- 
ground. 


CREATIVE - SERIOUS - RESPONSIBLE 
BOX 95 
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B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N.Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually ma ing entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the taperviten of our own 
professional designer. rite, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. = 
Costumer for American Shakes = 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera .Co = 
= 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 i 


are Festival, 


CENTRAL CITY 
COLORADO 


Summer stock or workshop loca- 
tion, Colorado's oldest theatre 
building, 1875, known as “Belvi- 
dere" or “Armory Hall’ in Cen- 
tral City "Summer Theatre Capi- 
tal of the World," needs exten- 
sive renovation, but owner inter- 
ested in theatre so will lease right. 
For details contact Wm. C. Rus- 
sell Jr., owner, Central City, Colo- 


rado. 





By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
Modern theatre and those who 
just enjoy thumbing through their 
back issues. 


f 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
sturdy enough to wtihstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift— 
for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50. Foreign 
postage $1. 


* Holds 12 Issues 
send check or money order to: 
THEATRE ARTS 


205 W. 45th ST. 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 

Rather late — but congratulations on 
your outstanding March opera issue. Your 
superb cover portrait of La Callas proved 
to be an outstanding photo. 

PAUL ANTHONY CIANO 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


I just glanced through the May issue. 
Have you no sense of fundamental de- 
cency? “Fine art”— hogwash! But I’m 
sure you can find financial justification 
for printing Gypsy photos. God have 
mercy on you. 

REV. LEO PETIT, M.S.C. 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary 
Geneva, Illinois 


As a footnote to the article on Sean 
O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, I would 
like to add Mr. O’Casey’s own words 
about the play, written to me after I 
directed it at the Yale School of Drama 
in November, 1953: “...I daresay, it is 
a difficult play to many; but what kind of 
a play is it that is free from difficulties? 
Let me not see it, O Lord! In most cases 
there are neither difficulties nor anything 
else in it. After more than a thousand 
years of study, the Bible remains [sic] 
difficult book. I send you a casket of 
thanks for your courage...” I am sure 
all who love O’Casey, and I imagine 
O’Casey himself now, thank Philip Bur- 
ton for his courage in staging another 
production of Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. 

FRANK MC MULLAN 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


I have enjoyed THEATRE ARTS for 
many years but have one slight disap- 
pointment. I was sorry to see you delete 
the “cast of characters” box of your re- 
views. I am sure many, like myself, enjoy 
following their favorite actors in their 
supporting as well as starring roles. 

MARLENE DURSTON 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Acting ® Production 
® Design for the Theatre 


® Playwriting 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees, Catalog. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park ® Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


HB 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14. 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRIT- 
ING* DIRECTING* COSTUMES* MAKE- 
UP* YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Beri 
Irene Dailey 


Uta Hagen 
Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
Mildred Dunnock J. C. McCord 
Jenny Egan Gilbert Peariman 
Alvin and Mark Epstein Milenko Rado 
Mitchell Erickson Marian Rich 
Jack Garfein Anna Sokolow 


Christopher 
Lee Grant Tanner 


For 1959 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippa 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Nolt. OR 5-2370. 


| sexion DRAMATIC WORKSHOP | 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Saul Colin, Director 


Next Term October, 1959 


Former Students and Graduates include: 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Brando 


Rod Steiger 
Tennessee Williams 


Anthony Franciosa Tony Curtis 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


SPECIAL ACTING CLASSES —_ ADVANCED & PROFESSIONAL 
y 
DR. MARIA PISCATOR AND ALFRED RYDER 


Capitol Theatre Bldg., 1639 Breadway, New York 19, Judsen 6-4800 
Write or Phone tor Catalog 
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NOW-—A Wonderful Way to Enjoy Hit Broadway Shows—RIGHT AT HOME 


e WITHOUT TING MONTHS FOR TICKETS © WITHOUT PAYING EXTRAVAGANT PRICES 


A few scenes from 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 


Start with this sparkling, romantic laugh-riot 


Written by and Starring PETER USTINOV 


Yours = —IO* 


-+-if You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 


FOR 
ONLY 








- 


THE MUSIC MAN SUNRISE ATCAMPOBELLO BLUE DENIM NEW GIRL IN TOWN 


THE DARK AT Visit TO BELLS ARE RINGING 


Why We Make This THE TOP OF THE STAIRS A SMALL PLANET 
Sensational Offer —_ a 


HAT’S RIGHT! A single DIME will bring 

you a handsome, illustrated, hard-cover edi 
tion of this wonderful comedy — to introduce 
you to the many advantages of membership in 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE. Now vow fo 

Written by TV and motion-picture star Peter in book form 
Ustinov (who also created its leading role on 
Broadway ), ROMANOFF AND JULIET is a de 
lighttul satire that takes place in a tiny imaginary 
country in Europe, and centers around the ro 
mance between the daughter of the 


AUNTIE MAME 





Are Ringing, Auntie Mame. Coming are The 
Music Man, Sunrise at Campobello, Who Was 
That Lady | Saw You With—and many other great 
dramas and leading musical hits 


within 7 days and your membership will be cancelled 

you'll owe nothing. But, no matter what you decide 
to do, ROMANOFF AND JULIET és stall yours to 
keep for a dime 

To take advantage of this special no-risk introduc 
tory offer, mail coupon with 10¢ NOW to: THE 
FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 9-TA-7, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, 22, N. Y. 


Cee ee ee ee 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $2.85 TO You! —_ | 


) can enjoy current Broadway theatre 
by joining The Fireside Theatre 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 


@ You enjoy the very best of Broadway 
theatre: the most acclaimed, discussed } 
hits of each current theatrical season 





imerican a 


ambassador and the son of the Russian ambassa 
dor. Adding to the complications of this ‘affair 
of state’’ are a bumbling General who intervenes 
in an attempt to save the romance — a millionaire 
ex-boyfriend who arrives unexpectedly the 
scene — and a female ship's captain chosen by the 
Soviets to be the Russian boy's wife’ The result 
is an uproarious spoof on international affairs. 


on 


A $2.95 Value For Just Ten Cents 


This play sells regularly for $2.95 in the pub 
lisher’s edition. But you may have a copy for just 
10¢ as an introduction to the Fireside Theatre 
Thousands of well-informed people who want to 
keep up with the Arts are enjoying the latest 
Broadway successes in the comfort of their homes, 
as members of this outstanding book club of hit 
plays. In the past they have been treated to such 
top shows as: My Fair Lady, Separate Tables, Bells 


soon after they open as possible 


e@ All che action, drama 
of each fascinating story 


entertainment 
is yours. In a 
you enjoy not only a wonderful 
story but also all the words to 
ng in the show 


musical 
romantic 
every 


@ You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for 
each play you accept. Imagine—less than 
$2 for a regular hardbound book that 
would cost you from $2.75 to $43.50 in 
the publisher's edition. Just compare 
that with the price you would have to 
pay for a seat in the theatre! 

e You enjoy the 
building up a permanent 


Mail Coupon With Only 10¢ Today 


Simply 


will satisfaction of 


theatre library 


mail coupon with only 10¢ 
for your copy of ROMANOFF AND 
JULIET. We will ship the play to you 
along with the current month's Fireside 
Theatre selection. If not delighted you 


may return the current selection to us 


Se 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 9-TA-7, 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢. Send me ROMANOFF AND JULIET, 
along with the current Selection at the special low 
membership price. If not delighted I will return the 
current Selection in 7 days and be under no obligation 
Otherwise, enroll me in the Club and send me the 
free monthly brochure “Curtain Time’’ which de- 
scribes each new play in advance.* 

I need accept as few as four plays a year out of the 
many offered, and I will be billed only $1.98 plus 
shipping for each one I accept *ven though these 
same plays are worth $2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers’ 
editions. After taking four, I may resign at any time 

*ROMANOFF AND JULIET is mine to keep 
for a dime whether or not I join the Club 


Name ° 
PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


City Zone State 


Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) Tw 


i 





the best things in life are not free! 


It costs money to produce the magnificent books offered by 
the SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY. But because so many art 
lovers are members of the society, considerable economies 
are possible. Now you, too, as a member of the SEVEN ARTS 
BOOK SOCIETY, can obtain these lifetime treasures for your 
home at tremendous savings. 


Re acquaint you with the advantages of membership, you 
are invited to choose any one of these beautiful and authori- 
tative volumes at the special introductory price of only 
$6.00, with membership. They are all typical of the scholar- 
ship, lavish color illustration and superb bookmaking you 
will find in each and every selection which the SEVEN ARTS 
BOOK SOCIETY offers its members. 


THE PRAEGER PICTURE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ART 
is at once a biographical dictionary and a complete history 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, and crafts—with 580 
illustrations, 192 of which are in glorious full color; over 
175,000 words of text; and an index of more than 2500 
entries. Howard Devree, art editor of the New York Times, 
has characterized this great 584-page volume, measuring 
844” x 1142”, as “a staggering task” with a “remarkable 
outcome,” and has praised its scholarship, inclusiveness, sim- 
plicity of language and organization. 


Four recent books that further indicate the range and qual- 

ty of Seven Arts selections and the savings available to 

members. 

MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. PUB. AT $17.50 


By John Peter. Illustrates the gigantic achievements of such 
masters as Sullivan, Wright, Le Corbusier, and Mies Van der 
Rohe as well as the work of less well-known architects whose 
work is of comparable importance and interest. 232 photo- 
graphs; 230 pp; 942” x 123%4”. Pub. at $15.00. 

JOAN MIRO: HIS GRAPHIC WORK. 
Text by Sam Hunter. A representative selection of the work of 
one of the two greatest graphic artists of this century. 96 illus 
(14 in full color); 144 pp; 10%” x 1256”. Pub. at $15.00. 

HIERONYMUS BOSCH. 
By Jacques Combe. A richly illustrated study of one of the most 
unaccountable figures in the history of art. 140 pages of illus 
(including 32 hand mounted in full color); 245 pp; 834” x 11”. 
Pub. at $17.50 

THE THRONES OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
By Roloff Beny, with texts by Jean Cocteau, Rose Macauley 
Bernard Berenson, Stephen Spender, and Freya Stark. A dazzling 
collection of photographs which capture and transmit the beauty 
of the Mediterranean and its ancient art. 190 photogravure 
plates; 11” x 1234”. Pub. at $17.50. 


CHOOSE ANY ONE Of these beautiful books for the special 
introductory price of only *6” with membership 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY The Praeger Picture Encyclopedia of Art 


Masters of Modern Architecture 
c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 205 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 Joan Miro: His Graphic Work 
Hieronymus Bosch 
The Thrones of Earth and Heaven 


You may enter my name as a member of the return your simple form saying “‘send me noth- 
Seven Arts Book Society and send me the book ing,” or use it to order another book from the 
indicated above at the special introdugtory more than 100 handsome and authoritative 
price of $6.00 (plus postage and handling). I volumes offered in the course of a year. I may Mr. 
agree to take as few as five additional selections cancel my membership at any time after pur- Mrs ———_ 
—or alternates — in the next 12 months. I am chasing the five additional selections or Miss please print 
to receive each month without charge the alternates 
. * Address a 
attractive Seven Arts News containing an ex- 
‘ tensive and critical review of the forthcoming 

aS ce selection and descriptions of all other books SAVE the cost of postage and handling of your City ——— _State 
available to me at special members’ prices. If introductory offer by enclosing check or money Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 

I do not want the selection announced I can order. Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont, TA7-595 
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